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ABSIPACT 

Consulrations with ^100 representative people from the 
Choctaw and Chitimacha. school^^ and tribes and the Choctaw Agency 
constitute T:he basis of this formative evaluation, which is organized 
in terlfls of the following evaluation provinces: planring; curriculum; 
evaluation; special programs; support services; communication; 
personnel; and dormitories. As summarized , the major recoi 
call for: ptanninq conference^; annual priorities; a planning 
commission; voluJitary year round education at Choctaw Central High 
Schot^l; a defense ^of the pupil^cost unit system; repair of three 
school plants and ^facility projections; implementation policy for 
career education wiTih F^d^ral assistance; individualized instruction; 
a curriculum co^sittee and guide; a unified phonics reading program; 
annual teacher-administrator conferences; correlation of math and^ 
career edacaticn programs; internal evaluations; planning commission 
.considercition of career^ continuing, and compulsory education; a/«*^^ 
testing task forcp; master, teacliers in the larger schools and 
principals in the smaller schools; Head Start extension to every 
child; integration of Title I programs; elemantary level bilingual 
edu<;ation; orientation and in-service programs for all teachers; 
imptoved ^ood service and parent-teacher communications; hiring on a 
teacher coinpetency basis; philosophical commitment to the Choctaw 
Master Platu (JC) 
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INTRODUCTION 



i> rru^^y sit fxrst seam to be the work of "outsiders" . How- 

corrc ^0 find that this depends on who you are and, in a 

vrr: M>tand. r^or example, when this team spoke with the 

,1 ^r^jixT^^n, Mr. Phillip Martin, we were told that, yes, he 

.i?. ' ^aluatxo;., tut Lliat he would have preferred it be 

- . ^'he Chdirran, yc^; see, considered us as ^'insiders", 

' oued ty the Bureau of ludicr. I^^fairs. On the other 

"fter-./ 'those peopJe who :ute at the veru heart of the school" 

. ^^^.^ ^: t:^-- *'^'^'^ we were definitely ''outsiaer 

differefit roa'^ons and c'Jfcout ditrercnt a'^pects of 
< 

ri.^yr^ 3re *'insid^T3" /n that we know the BIA system, 
'rnsxie'' the :ivjct:i^ scpp^::^ before and each of us, 
, c^^vi^j.-'^^,; ">:>i.T s^'ccess and failure 
, unt rvcilizatjon team considers this to be 
lebj.}:. i7i/en the "sboit fuse" on this project 
i .^reo days), we greatly appreciated being "insiders" 
access to BTA d'^ta, documents, history and per- 
IS well kiiown to che team and has served us well. 

. f > Intents and ro^e others) are also right. We 

' ' th-y u^o-it r^rt. IVo members of the ^-.e^n harJ 
• '.''f-cc2w sabC'cl ^ nri one occasion each. ' r/iv^ he; 
n t hor^.', vcno of us had ever done an evaluation there, 
i^^r t i-.he .^So por-'^C'i^^^^^ tv-e consulted with were met hy 
. ^5 we-ro f-^ear'--; C'-'^jrleously by all of thorn, hvt 

f,-, 'Tjr^ thu terjut ih sufficiently apart from 
CO oe objective dnd sufficiently a part of^ the situation 
'^nri't jw2re of its process. 

f-.-cre remains onu major problem in all this 
ir>j ''oatriiers". We quote a portion of Seymour 

c'j^ir the t'Tlcol CO bJ ing it to the reader's 



adj^'jvi. n.L o'C'c^ not condj-don h:'msel f 
V '.-^L of O'jr rrchiV'^"^ There is a ^nrpr-Jsir>(i 

-..^'<^v and tiic^" outsider ^^low an amazing degree of 
:,/.^ ihe culture of the school, and (equally as fate- 
K;.^- tbeoch t:i^^ chanqe process."^ 

'^'>' '1 ,:^r i'lrsph 4, :i Prt^ljnn nar i j Eep ort. 

, > " .■)! .:in.Tf the PrnlU^m 
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It we accomplish northing more by raising this issue, we prefer to 
believe t.^iat this obser\.^ation puts us on a par with the non-evaluators . 
Actually, we go further, in typical one-upmanship, to say that this 
evaluation team does Iiave the edge. We have given quasi-testimonials 
that we ait:: both "insiders" and "outsiders." In addition to that we 
do have an opinion about the cultures of the seven schools in question 
and we have a theory about the ahange process. As we will state at 
the closing of this introduction, these opinions and theories may be . 
controversial, but we sincerely enjoy this forum to express them. 

ii/ltb .**esrjpfcfCt to the culture of the schools, much of this evaluation 
team's vi^i^-;,^}lnt a'^out th*^ Choctaw ^nd Chitimacha schools is embraced 
ia tb^ conaep": "^f "c^uc^zion far survival".^ in this evaluation we 
hiv^ n-f'^pte'd S^-Jk^^ c>f yilchael S^nven^'^^ J5nd to a lesser extent 
ch'jso of the S, c^hsf and we call this Cultui^aj Perspective: School- 
ip i' as Coirb:i^ for Svpnval . rid:: co2tur3! theory i;^' not so much a 
^rCivJse for ojt r#=H:oirant:*.^.!r as Ir. ? A uiiifying thread tfiroughout 
ou"^ ohservatL^'n> ^ 

Survival is, for Kit live Americans, the ultimate intended end of 
education. Tr. is so for everyone, but moreso for Indian students 
because? they stand 2 much greater chance of not surviving in the North 
American society than do non-Indians . There are a number of factors 
included in t.^ds theory, among which are linguistic, racial, health, 
geographic, ecouomia and moral considerations. We refer to these as 
C'ioh if* the i^Jiii:? cf the evaluation, almost always in the context 
Education a J a fight for suz~>/ival ^ 

further understand the survival concept in these schools as we see 
.i*-. let uf^ corj'paif. this syndrou'e at Chcrtca-: to its larger counterpart 
in taz world, t 'ictantialism. According to Norman Cousins, "What ties 
mcfSt existentialists together is (the) feeling of helplessness — 
helplessness to shape the collective destiny, helplessness to preside 
over erratic and painful events, helplessness in recognizing and facing 
up to anguishing choices. "^^^ We contrast this cultural phenomenon 
with the logical lositivism of John Dewey and the Pragmatism of William 
James, which f^^rm the foundations of education in America, and we con- 
clude ct combat for sar^^ival theory of education. For us it clarifies 
many of the issues ra^'sed in this project. Tt highlights many of the 
spfcyf'c diffe:enccs boi^ocn schooling in these Mississippi^Louisiana 
institutions and e-'ivcation elsewhere. 

i^jc. ;)rf> de'^lJo^j '■'^tl. f^'jo'^'ons of contrc ''^rr^if in th'"^ report. In so far 
di3 our con-^ticf^nL.' aiio.v us, wo have tried to substantiate our opinion 



i) P. 166 Curriculvm « the Cultural Rc^/olution (Parpel-Belanger) , 
McCutchan l'?73, htrf-.oley, Califoz^nia. 

4) Ch.l Education as ^Kir Ju Our Brother's Keeper, S. Cahn, Ed. 

5) Life Withcjui Holr't^ - ^'^t.: , !:orvy'in ^'o ' .nr^, P. 4, Saturday Review 

World, Decembei 4, i<)7j. 



r;- -^o coi.^io ^vsidJ ratters. But we are only human. We maintain 
: 4 to be However, this wriironqf the advice we give 

to ^he c.: :: tf^raiu'ls dlJtstinotly onr opisvon of liow we would address 
t^c saA.^e c/ae^ci'^ w"^re -n his ^hrj^^KH, I,i the "zradition of 

y:cs':^.^ct( ' [ argrjm^nt,"^^' we intern to open doo^'' t-Vfc may liavc rc^uZiue-u 
-hat art'i ii no case to 'terrdmte a dialo^^ ^Already in process. Accord^ 
'ncj to an eminent attorney in the Southwest, Dr. James Shannon, "One 
inar:< of j^^ucatv^ ^an is his abiiity to differ without becoming angry, 
^ '-'.yjr.^ X'.. " r d^'^co'jtteous . Sucfi a man recognizes that in contingent 
-^ "v * . . c i-ro' will always be a place for legitimate difference of opin- 
i^i/'^ We trust we have abided by this'icounsel . Although we have 

' or vj^^^ God*' in these romarks* we have steadfastly held to 
' I ' b: IS in dcfen'^e of the f^neficiaries/ the Choctaw and 



'J ■ c ic ^'ii\^.t re^'ctions to this d^sigmrtent w-i.«? to ask "whether anyone 
_ ■ >e:/iv s-incere in considering onr evafu^ftion recommend'ations " fn' 
' J? /■ cnxos^'rl^a 've qaof-e Dr. Sl.-rtmji^ .s? rawirks further to rro»? 

''^ : -oa. *'{The educated Wctn} xs neither angered nor 
' ^ ^ ' \ ^ ^"'i ' 'P.c-i- ■'»f public "/ulgavity or blindness. He is rather 
./ ^a: -^ ' s (t> chese expected human weaknesses compelling reason 
<\> ' A. >:e coinpiss'on, better rhetoric^ .stronger evidenge on his part, 
^f: '.3f.Kr 'dlwayi,.'^ tu ^-^ersuade and seldom to denounce." May this effoct 
' ^' , C'f persuasiveness and, in no way a denunciation. 



Robert J. Rebert, L.LJ^. 
Paul L. Sward, A. 
luvid C. \oung, M. . 
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I - BACKGROUND 



iiuffeted fii^t bu the Spanish, then the French, followed i?y the 
English and flnallg the fled(jlir.g. Anerlcan Nation, the Choctaw 
people were, able to sur^ivt^ these cultural collisions through their 
ability to adapt themselves to different circumstances and still 
retain their identity as a people. 

The C^jcctaws were very rauch'awe^rc thaL to survive as a people they 
had to oxiter -^nto ar.liaacea with th-D V. S. Government. One such 
alliance was tb ^ J ^05 Treaty of Mt, Dexter in which the tribe "quit 
claimed" its r'zu^ t 1 nlllior acres of land to satisfy a $46,000 
d'^t and tc ■ peiv^o^ocvu <innuity. Feasoning that only 

through Kyincation ^^oulrf they ccmp^*^:- with the intruders r tribal . 
loaders Earmarked the $J,000 annultij for the support of mission 
,c},ools. Succeeding 'treaty benefit^- wcca ased to educate selected 
youths er^roll yd the "ho-tav ^cadcny, i school opened in 1825 
at Blue Sprlrcjs, Kentucky. By 1830, eighty-nine boys attended the • 
academy; 2i0 others were registered in eleven missiop schools in 
the tribal dor:^dxn. This was one way for the pragramatic Choctaws 
to investigate well as emulate the white man' s way: 

The pressures of history as generated by a dominant society have 
scattered the bands of Choctaws, batH:he Mississippi band of 
Choctaws still stay close to their ,t~ource, Nanih Waiya. Historically 
to the present the stt'ztnds" of Choctaw education have been woven on 
the administrative warp of public school and BIA design. 

Peripherally, the Chltinachj.'^ sarae under ^he jurisdiction of the 
Choctaw Agency. As you'look JbaO: in hxscory, in phe 18th Century 
the Chitiwachas* territory consisted of all the land between Opelousas, 
Louisiana on the west to the Mississippi River on the east; from Baton 
Rouge to the north to the Gulf of Mexico; with over 2000 warriors. 
Swanton wrote, "the Chitlmaahas wer^ a peaceful nation, unless molested;" 
and molested they were, Europeans and Spanish came to their New World, 
causing many ^ conflict with the Indians; The White man's greed for 
riches resulted in the downfall of the Chitimacha nation. Most of the 
Indian's land /"-la^ rocn divested bn one way or the other. 

Today, the Chitin^cha Indians only have approximately 283 acres of land 
left, viuh some ^75 /7lo-,^^^r5 residing or: or near the reservation. However, 
the tribal roZl i.o^si'-' ■ soma "^no *:v:^rs. Many having to leave 
their native tiOme m order to obtain an education and secure employment 
and homes for their famillet^. These members are still on the tribal 
roll and are entitled to their rights as members of the tribe. 

Our education t^vahia^'ion involves the sf^'on schools with headquarters 
in Philadelphia, Mu":^ -*':p,pi . r-.V^ol^ starve a total population of 
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4100 Choctavf^ covering 18,000 acres; and 500 Chitimachas with 283 acres. 



7he schools are as 


follows: 








SCHOOL 


GRADER 


NO. OF TEACHERS 
INCL. PRINCIPAL 


NO. OF CLASSROOMS 


Choctaw Central 


K-n 


37 PFT - 6 TFT 


36 


Ccnehdi^ta Boarding 


^K- 8 


8 PFT - 3 TFT^. 


9-1 Trailer 


Bogue Chit to Brdg. 


7 


9 1 

\ 


^FT - 3 TFT 


9-1 Con. Apt. 

1 Trailer 


Tucker Day fychool 


;> 5- 




3 TFT 


2-2 Make Shift 


standing Pine D.S» 


K- 3 




PFT —1 TFT 
Vac.'-Prin} 


3-1 Trailer 


Red Water D. 5. 


Kr 3 


4 PFT - 1 TFT 


6 


Chitimacha D» S. 


K- 8 


3 PFT - I TFT 















TO WIS : 



65 PFT -18 TFT 68-6 



ENROLLMENT 

732 (671.9 ADM) 
204 (191.7 ADM) 
196 (178.9 ADM) 

67 ( 58. ADM) 
79 ( 76. ADM) 

113 (104.8 ADM) 
58 ( 57)3 ADM) 

1449 (1338.6 AD>!) 



PFT - Professional Full Time 

TFT - Temporary Full time 

ADM - Average Daily l^embership 



11^ THE EVALUATION DESIGN 

For a full understanding of the manner in which We apprOAChea this^sk, 
it. is necessary to refer to oum '^Evaluation Design/* given in full in 
App^ix B. 7^ susjpnarize, weKhave attempted an INFORMATION-BASED 
EVAUJATJON along the, linos of^the model designed by A. J* Stenner. 
This iheant that we began by consulting wl^h a hundred representative • 
people in the seven school,^ ^.ttiet^ Qboqtaw Agency, the^Choctaw and Chitimacha 
tribes to ef^it fxom them- the major concerns in their system of education. 
We took phese concerns, translated them to educational questions and orga-*^ 
nized out approach into the model described in Appendix Bl Several 

::hoiccs were made tiis t^am in settling on th^t* model. First we decided 
th*t In this ^\^JL^ weie Ibeing most responsive to the^xeguest for this 
ovaluation. A "fc^r/na t.i;|^e" rather than - ^ J'sununa^ive" evaluation was to 

be done. For complete treatment, of this distinction, we refe? the reader 
to txie works by Bioo'n and Pophami^^ For our purpose^ it meant that we 
i^uld try to in^fort ^^ar choson /'thermometers*' and "probes" into the, on^ 
going process of ed^Jication ai these seven schools without ever asking 
them to "come Into the infirmary" .nor tb "climb up on phe bench" to be 
worked on. We trust that, in no case, have we stalled the operations 
during our interventions in the schools to serve <^r evaluation purposes. 
We have been very conscious throughout of our ^elf'imp0sed, Shakespearean 
caution that, "Striving to do better, ^oft we mar what s well." 

Secondly, we have chosen to write an integral rather than a piece-meal 



evaluation to show the relationships between one probl^ and another. 
Therefore, we designed thm "J6(P" model to address thel domains of this 
study in such a way that they relate one with another.; To describe our 
intentions of integration further we direct the reader to our reference 
about the six "Blind Men and the Elephant," a Hindu fable, in Chapter XII 
of Appendix C, The Preliminary Report.- We have seen the WHOLE elephant'. 

Thirdly, we hkve set out to be clinical rather than statistical in our 
design and in our analyses. Statistics naturally play a role in our 
instrumentation and data handling. But wherever possj^ble we show that 
statistics are often fallible due to limited samples, scope of tests and 
possible misinterpretation. We have bent over backwards 'at times to avoid 
these pitfalls, often settling for the wore humanistic approach of con- 
fidence in human nature to improve, given the appropriate motivation. Our 
style is definitely more that of the educational clinician than that of 
the pure researcher. Statistics, comparisons and correlations serve as 



1) Information-Based Evaluation, Design Procedure, A. J. Stenner; I.D.E.A., 

1972 f Arlington, Virginia 22209. \ 
lA) Appendix B, The ^Valuation Design, especially pj^. 5-8 and Appendix 4 
of the same report. \ 

2) Appendix A, Project Description, Background P.2 s 1 

3) Bloom, Hastings, Modaus - Handbook on formative and Summative Evaluation 

of Student Learniug-, 1971, McGraw-Hill? Pdpham, W.J., An Evaluation 
Guide Book, 1971, I.O.E. Los Angeles, \ California . (Box 24095). 



tools to help as prod further towards the alternative solutions to 
problems. Data processing and related technologies are greatly 
Appreciated by us in those instances in-wMch^^hey have sepred this . 
evaluation. But they will continue to serve us toward the end product 
of a formative evaluation such as this in a way not dissimilar from the 
technology viflch allowed man to set foot on the. moon. To carry that 
analogy a bit further, the post significant thing in the lunar^voyage 
was not even that man set foot on the moon, but that, through the tech- 
nology, they set eye on the earth. Therefore we consider the contri-; 
bution we make to d^e schools aslona of clinical perspective. Through, 
our eyes f from our peS^^tive, the education leaders at Choctaw and 
Ct^hi'^iuChi h^ve a view of their schools like the wet, blue ball described 
by^ astronauts to bt> the earth. . - 

Fourthli^. we cuobti to do everything In ou!c power to be sefrvice-oriinted 
ratkejj than se^lf -serving . in 'any way. ihw hspe^s pf this distinction 
whidlfwarrant mention are the "IBE Conferences" and the data fiank.^ The 
Infom,atiori'-B<ised Evaluation Conferences gave a complexion to this evaluaj 
tiJn^ which we value hig/ily. It expresses the needs of the people who arej 
inside the erJiicatitnal enterprises in these) seven schools, not ours. The! 
data bank to which we rofer is the total collection of data^ the analysed 
we have made of it and the various docume/it^, ta^s and charts shared with 
us in completing this task. We are delivering all this to the client to 
be. used in future Internal and external evaluation. There is a wealth 
of information in this collection. Pit should be in the hands of the pri- 
laary users of educe tional information at the Choctaw and Chitimacha schools. 

Finally, we have attempted to be responsive rather than evasive , especially 
with respect tc? the original request for this evaluation. We believe we 
held to the original tr impart ite focus of a review of resourced, the 
quality of education and school board -decision-making outlined for us at 
the outset. There have been occasions ^en one force or another has 
tempted us to deviate from the original intentions of this project. We . 
believe we have resisted. It would have been very easy to slip into a 
fufll-kcale technical assistance role in regard to one or more prqblem 
area which we discovered. It would have been possible to re^tiohalize 
research projects within the broad scope of this stud^ And\finally it 
would have been simpler to close our eyesothboth good and-bad at t^mes 
when such would hav« been mc^re to the liking\of one person or another. 
And yetf we believe we^have managed to remain responsive to all of the 
original intent. * . 

This report should ^? iud</^ as a forinativo, integral, clinical, service- 
oriented and responsive evaluation. It^f? raison-d' etre is to help others 
to help themselves. - 



*4) Appendix C, Preliminary Project Descji'iptlon, P. 2, para. 1, 
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^ 4 Xli" - PLANNING 

\ 



FUTURE FOCUS : 

^^^^^ I ^ 

The first province which we address in this evaluation is that arc in 
the 3e(P model entitled Planning'' . This is the area we call educational 
forethought. Even though we anxiously await Alvin To f tier's new book on 
Education and ^ture Shocki^^ we can justifiably refer to his oracle ^ 
statment of 19701 ^ ''The craggy outlines of the new society are emerg- 
ing from the mists of tawoircw. Yet even as we speed closer^ evidence 
n)ounts that one of our most critical sulj^sy stems ^education is dangerously 
malfunctioning." And to paraphrase his thesis, education must shift into 
the future tense or fall victim to the maelstrom (Of 'future shock) as a 
declining industry. 

We have positioned "Planning" in first place hecajjse our lOO information 
sources in the schools have prioritized it so»^ The greatest weight 
was assigned by them to the educational domains of philosophies, qpal 
priorities and a master plan. Although they were given less wkight in 
their preterred emphasis, four other domains are considered here because 
they are related to "Planning". They are school board policies, budget 
comparisons, school facilities and the length of €he school year. 

If Toffler is correct, (and we think he is), education^ finds itself in 
a transitional period. The critical need^ for planning at a time like 
this might 2>e likened to the probl&ns of highway safety. Although we are 
not experts in road safety, we assume that far more auto accidents occur 
on the curves than on the straightaway. Without planning, ti>resight and 
caution while negotiating a curve, tragedy is far more likely than on the 
less-troubled course of the open road. ' / 

The schools we are evaluating must s^e themselves as participants in this 
transition, riders approaching a hairpin curve, in desperate need of 
forethought. 

" COMPATIBLE PHILOSOPHIES : 

We have received and revi<>wed written statements of educatiOn*l philosophy 
frcHh each of the seven schools and of the Choctaw Board of Education^ We 
have found th&n seriously lacking. We iuggtit that, thz iapoJuintUidzYU^' 
A^riOAMz a planning con^eAence to ^cu-ue t/ieie phUo&opkit6. Me &hoaid 
gcvc thz gfiound nitei f^o^ adopting compo-UbU phito&opkiu oi ichooUng, 
aUow dtbatz oa to individual di^izAzncu and bnlng about a conM.n&a& 
ContoiaOoA xzva^ion (should bz mdz oi thuz to meet thz mexU o< tkz tinu 
and tht I niij/^ame^. 



1) Learning For Tomorrow, Alvin Toffler, 1973. 

2) Future Shock, A. Toffler, Random House, 1970, p. 353. 

3) Appendix B, Evaluation Design, pages 6 ss„ Information Domains and 

Provinces . 
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Only one o: zhe acAted :hilo£opbies (that of the Board of Educatioif 
says inxjthinq about keeping students in education. This is one 
example of what this evaluation team thinks of as a concept essential 
to the philosophy or "education for survival." More is said about this 
particular subject lu Chapter 3, but we point it out as a glaring absence 
in all ttie^ philosophies, dae in great part to the fact that they are 
not peri^icriliy rc/isec". 

Dur CQ^^^resiil^ indicate that only 40 percent of tVe respondents believe 
"thtj Choctaw (Tnd Chitina::ha) schools are based on a sound philosophy." 
rh^t qrouD is ccnposod mainly of adrdrdstratofs, teachers and school 
board re.riers. That is, the establia^ront is satisfied with the status 
qjo in cont:<isc v ^ e constitaenci; (parents, stadents and tribal 
Oificlals) wr... r.z.: :.ot. 

Somfi' of the philosophies evidence an awareness of current research and 
findlmr. in c^acation. Most do '.X3t. This too would be remedied by a 
periouic conferr^ncc for the revisiorJ of goals and philosophies, (ic 

Tt.eroforu, »e have referred here to the need for agree,aent on philosophies 
Lrd goals together with a suggest process for arriving at a common sot 
|of ranked goals. ^ 

PRTOFTTIEr> : ' 

In keeping with the observations we have made concerning philosophy and 
goals, we add another dinension to our focus on planjiing by posing the 
following qu'^stion. What system can he designed to insure that all rev- 
enues will te exoended in kccordance wiz\ the stated priorities? Here 
we add the new dimension of finances, attempting to fuse it with program 
planning. It stands to reason that all the best plans in the world are 
of no value unless tbey are put to use in the expenditure of funds. 

There is a stiong stand on the part of tribal officials and teachers 
which sctys that non^j is not wiselg spent in this system of schools. 
Anytime we find an overall response- on the CO which approaches the 
50 percent mark, we should consider it a red flag. Agreement. on the 
above point reaches; is: high as 75 percent In one group (tribal officials) 
and 67 percent in another (Tribal education program specialists). 

Und'-^rstanddblv enouah, ttfK-re ir, a corresponding high agreement amonQ all 
respondents (47 j.-^ :cnt) tc claim "an oHn_nus s^hnrtage of funds to operate 
an effective sct>ool program at Choctaw." '''' But it is the considered 
opinion of this evaluation team that the "shortage" is no excuse for low 



4) CO - Comprehensive Que'-^ticnnairo 

5) CO, Domin J, 'juation #?. Appendices D and E. 
^) CQ, Doviain ), 'jiu ^I-' . Append' T) and F. 
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qualA^of education, inefficiency or lack of planr^iig. As a Mtter of 
facft, some economists have defined planning as the "^organizMtion of 
sMrtages." Budget anld program planning, matching priorities with 
expenditures is even more necessary in times of financial stress. We 
cannot foresee a time for these schools when rising costs cease and 
allotments greatly increase. It is in this light that we make the 
following recommendation. f j 

Thu t'lib^ and thz Aqcncu should to a^6ign thzAJi amuat pUonUXlu, 
''zil ariecut the oudgd dcM^n cuAve (eg. January] in ohdjiA to 

xccompO^kai tJC,an.ty, zv^y dKop in zf lizizncy and quality uiilt be attxt- 
oc^iW to pool' flanning. Only lohzn pLanning and budgzt oAz iu^zd oun thz 
x^ai' xzabon6 /o*^ iaiiuAz bz dl&covejf^ in zducation. Thzy 6ttdom oAz 
^Xifitiy zconcml^jn:. Onz zxamptz o^ thu phznomznon i^ in a mid-wz/^tzAn 
htaU In iAjkich ouei onc-hati oi thz cotZ^Z 6tadznt6 oAZ zMottzd in 
t'rz c Cfrfi^urJXif cciicg(*,b. Thz6^ institutions opoj-jxtz at a hi^h natz of^ 
^'^ii^L^ncij OAd achtcvcmzfit vAUlz thzy i^ccxvc only 15 pzAcznt oi that 
t^rktc's b'idgU joi l i^hzA zducation. 

will conment at length later in this chapter on comparative BIA 
budgats and the equality of funding. But suffice it to say that, even 
if these seven schools receive an inequitable piece of the total federal 
pie, their efflcjencg and cost-effectiveness can be increased a hundred 
fold by appropriate budget and program planning. 

have Indxcattud that this recommendation must be carried out as a 
jomz effort of the tribe and the agency. This is essential since our 
data indicates numerous mis-matches between the two in their expressions 
of felt needs, rank^ priorities and program preferences.^ One alter- 
:.i-ive made for acconplishing this recommended action is to let the 
ichool board speak for the tribe in this planning. The Chairman indicates 
this i^ his intention and we saw evidence of sufficient strength in that 
body to do it well. ^ i 

MASTER PLAS 

This section follows quite naturally from the two previous domains, philo- 
sophy and priorities. At first glance it may seem repetitive, bat it is 
our opinion that everyday planning, even annual planning are not sufficient. 
This evaluation team considers a "master plan" fbr education to be the 
logical conclusion in an^er to a large number of the concerns expressed-. 
:n th^ TBF Conff^ronces 3t Choctaw. The Comprehensive Questionnaire, whikh 
was answered by a representative sample of the participants in Choctaw^ 
education, gave a more resounding agreement on this point than on any^ 
-ither.(^) The consensus was on this that it is not^ true that "there 

7) cf. CO, QuestJ^ons 3.9,12,14,16,23,46,49; Appendices Band E. 
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jnast'J^'C .'CO'-i ' 7 la /' Soi Cucczaw oducation because everything 

lee.i3^ to ran anoothiy."'''^^ Although tr.e evaluators made no special 
effort to campaign for a "Master Plan-/' a surprising number of respondents 
seemed quite natjrally to comprehend its meaning. Our assumption is that 
th\s is d cOTTvton frame of reference today ^ common parlance in this era of 
"future shock." 

By it we slinpl^' r'C^-: planning which Includes not only the element nec- 
esjcirv to meet The .;ceds of people todag and this year, but also for the 
ft-ture, A "faster Plan .-/ould proj^t the n«ec?s which will have to be ful- 
fij^led ber^eer. :^ov r.r.d 19S3. Long-rar.^e olanning should be done at least 
for a decade. Our assumption Is ti.^r ttis system of planning will fix 
nan'j of the deter y^inatiors to be inacV !z the annual and monthly planning. 

t^iCi2^^^i *isU>pzcLUiitty KccotntTiZad trAt //ic QhocX^ii^ and ChMnaaha tckcol^ 
^•Ti^aKtze^a planning iormlb6ion to p^o ofe rjo-r. ihz f^atuAt neeiA tficxA 

pjp^ac. in the i^ym a '\i\ciU'i\ )?lcu\.'' 

hj..^:u adr:t cla'uidrlsm in borrowing this term from urban developir.ent 
speciali.-t^. r.jt thiji shouldn't be surprising. Educators borrowed 
''accoantabilit^r froia financiers, "quality control" from industry and a 
host of evaluation tags like "feed back" from electronics'. "Master Plan" 
for educators in fact, is not unlike tfie purpose for which the urban deve- 
lopers aso it. It mst be comprehensive in that it included all the facets 
of ed'icatior f facilities, personnel, finance, curriculum, training, support 
services, etc.) oind it must be lOKgicudlnal In scope. 

n:er-j stocm to be efforts in this dir^.<'tion in the recent evidence given 
M Tiibal Education progtam planning to consolidate early thildhood programs. 
But cur ob-.-rvcition about this is that :t is backwards. Experimental pro- 
/r^.-n;; should not- be Uied in a ' vacuum, only to find the ii>evitable short- 
comings of a program several years later. Under a masterj plan system 
every m^jor program decision would have to be made within^ the parameters of 
that Ivng-range plan. Instead of backing into decisions^ the "master plan" 
would enable the decision-makers to go about their business in an orderly, 
forward manner. j 

There are several alten^tives available to the client in implementing 
.this rccormendatlcii V^e surmise that an outside consultant will be of 
special help at the outset of such an effort. Among those institutions 
which might be consulted jn developing a svstem of long-range planning are: 
thf^ center for the 5tud.; '^f Evaluation /^^^ Designing Education for the 
fa'^ure Committ^^ tr.- L^nlvorsity Schor ls of Education in Mississippi 

and Louisiana,^'-'' the Divisions of PUnning and Evaluation in the Mississippi 
State Department of Education and th4 references made throughouiX the nation 

9) We admit that 'tldl^ltate^ent is not necessarily controvertible and wc 
recommend that future- evaluators take note of this variable'. 
10} Esp. yarvin A CSE , V^LA, r . /f^^ rnia. 
11} r. L. Morphet, n*2 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 80203 
12} Especially Northwestern State University at Natchitoches. 

\ 
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.r t-^- -yjblic&zfon entitled "State Educational Assessment Programs, 
'finally, '-re -Mnk one of the most manageable little models for master 
p^in . is one .hick the State of Virginia shared with us. It is caUed 
••C^Tdelin^s for Implementing and Relating the V^irj^inla ''^J* 
^'tudy to .standards of Quality and Objectives for Ptd>lxc Schools in 
vT/inia, 1972-74." In spite of its mouthfull title, it is a mere si,teen 
pa^ei of excellent planning format and concepts. 



r. - p.f .n r iscd in tkc above section on philosophies about "how 

::^:.:C5^i:dPr.ts .chool/' the craestion of the school year length is^ 
,^- 'tC til -ion .yf th^ planning strategies we '^^e reco^ended. 

rhe ; . r.er. i.: "What is the ^^-^^^^^^^^ ^7^""^^:^ f J^,^! 

ry-TSonrol, services and facilities in an extended school year?. Like 
:^l'1l^^^onal domains which we address herein, this guestionj^s . 
r , 3 a'^ :nnortant evaluation concern by a majority of the 
c . Ut^>^:^ '-Key ranked it only twentieth of the thirty-two domaans. 
.p^xV fm.rcance in this section (Planning) because it is a good 
: ■ n oSn .--ir "rianncrs. It is a question which has remained untouched 
f^r-a u'Tear;. It is a guestion which should periodically be reviewed, 
rZarTleJf of the posture^^^^^ the length of the school term might 

l^e at a given tixe. 

r^, o,^ znstr.n.nts wore applied in this evaluation for giving insight 
rtvl-^nautor... rhc^v -^re (1) a search of current literature and 
::.^ents With the year-round school in United States and (2) a 
rJl nf public opinion in the Comprehensive Questxonnairel^ i 

. .. . ijaar-rdund school studies as of 1971. These are reported 

ard d^-^scribed by the^National School Public Relations Association as 
%ilot 7tudTes programs" or "feasibility studies.-^^) m summary, 
so'ie LSis™ and parents are inclined to "^^^^.^f^f/,^^, 
b^in. used during the summer months as a center 

tutoriai and accalerkted programs. The advantages this n°t^ 
ncnvs-..f efficzencvS appropriateness in the' BIA system of 12-^'^th 
teacher contracts, flexibility for th«.^o™"""f ^ .f^^^'^^^ 
,j,^reased delin-Tcenc^, increased insttuctional breadth J*"^^ "^^ 
r^r.pro6.ssionals. mo disadvantages -^e noted are ^""^-^f 

n.,3d to cx>ordinat. it with non-existent P"^"'^^^^' ^'^^hLu^e an^ a 
job market, difficult adjustment to a new vacatxon schedule and a 
fi.rarfi.n of ^r^s^rt .athletic programs which are seasonal One of the 
'r^' r; " y... ..rkr -on this subjec t i. V^ar-.-oand Education h^ John 
D. McLainV^^ »o recommend' this source for serious consideration of 
the question .it C'hoc6«w.> 



W,.catWi VeaVinj service, Princvton,N.J ., I'i71, «3 P.p. ^ 
/4) rnf, IVDmain .2n, Craestions 80,85,97; Appendices D and E. 
I,) A. Mucatu.n >r-ci-^l ^<'l^-r^ ' L-:iSS ^^^ ^^^^ ^'"'^'^'^ 

Arlington, Va. 22209, K4n-1342l. 
.Hcratchan Pub]ishing Corp; Berkeley, California, 1973, 299 p.p. 
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The CompTehensiv-e iPuestao/.i^ire gave us the following infomstion. 
Given proper air -conditioning it would not be too warn to 
school in the summer. There is a great deal of indesiMiomn the 
commnity about the advisability of such a move. And finally, there 
is a strong majority who think students should have the opportunity 
to finish formal schooling at an earlier age if they^want. 

Ther^ Is pot sufficiem evidence to prove Ae value'of year-round 
schools from the experimental programs being tried. However, reports 
indicate improved public relations and a better laboratory for experi- 
mentation. These, of coarse, are secondary effects, if we ^nderstand 
the basic reason for this subject'!^ presence in this evaluation. The 
s question is whether it should be introduced in all or some of the 
Choctaw schools, i^e answer positively, but with some conditions., 

U l6 ouA KzzoMxdai<on that th^' y^^-''^^^,,^^^l\'='',^'^^^^ 

a. voluiUzzA boiU, ilH-^t ui Choctai'i^CznVuil il^h School. U &houZd 

attach U W aU tzadilng pmo.me£ be ga^niMy mpt^yzd <uXh(>A <.n 
Che ma^-iound ichool zxpeAmzht on in 6umzk teachcA fuujurig 
kitping viUk the moAteA plannlxiQ belnQ ioUowzd at any one Umz. 

Admittedly, our primary 'reasons for the recommendation are better 
teaching and improved cost effectivehess. Furthermore, it must be 
-lear from this treatment that as an evaluation question, we are less 
certain of this recommendation than we are of all the others. It 
should be viewed as appropriate subject matter for school board/agency 
con sidera tion. 

i/JOGET C0HPARIS0S5 : 

Although the planning aspect of finances was placed low,°"J^^^ ^^^^ 
priorities, by the local evaluation team and others, ^ it was one of 
the three^major points made by the principal client in his original 
reauest™ rn defense of the latter we doubt that any serious educa- 
tional 'planners woald eliminate it from their list of important matters. 

We have settled on treating finances, budgets, expenditures and all 
related subjects under the title of Funding Equality. We have verified 
that this was the intent of the concern expressed to us m the needs 
assessment. The question is: "How does Choctaw compare with other 
(BIA) agencies in 7rn-j income and in expenditures for instruction, 
supportive services and Facilities?" 



17) 26th of 32 total, Appendix B, p.p.6-7. Evaluation Design. 

18) Appendix A, Project ocscription, P. 2, para. 1. 
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we are indebzed to our coUeajue and mentor at the Indian EducMtion 
Resource. Center, Mr. Warren I. Tiffany, for the ^Por^ant <^ontr.- 
bvtion he his hade to this subject in h^s^papet of October IJ, 1973. 
Tn concert with recoanendations for equalized funding made by the 
President's Conunis^sion, the National Education rinance f~ 
(most specifically) by the Robert Davis Associates' Study for 
Mr. Tiffany has reconmended the Pupil-<:ost Unit System. This is in 
ror.trcst with three other basic systems presently or in the^P^st used 
bu the eu-reat: of Indian Affai\s in allocating funds to schools. We 
have studied the Tiffany recor\endatlons i:i detail and concut^with 
ry^em in toto. Wo }ux>w of no b^ter answer to the present 9«es^on 
•Jlan Che adcction of the pupilf:ost unit system (plus cost-need^ 
^'mdini -n sv<ic-J sitvations^ 

In^ x,z.'^n.,idciUvr^ oi ti'M> zvoliuUwn t^m that tha J^^' ^;^f 
K^dfii-c^^ urut fj-^tm ior. the coiM><de/uvUon oi tko. CormAMt^-onzx. 

.ve "j'-e tes.ccit^-i CO include this important document^ as an appendix 
becau.-<e of i^s rscency and the fact that we are aware that it is 
already, in the hands of the client. The precise comparative da^ is 
therefore in his possession. (Very few other recommendations made herein 
b^ve as, widespread intent towards problem solving as this one) . 

InterostiiQly enough the majority of respondents to our questionnaire do 
not consSdei their schools to be "poor" in the sense that they are 
' provided insufficient funds to do the job well(.''>This team is cognizant 
of- the quirks in the BIA funding system which gave rise to a critical 
shortage in Choctaw .education at the close of FY 73. We cannot but .nsist 
-hat riven -the fulfillment of the "equality funding" recommendation, 
this problem ^ouid have to rest squarely on the shoulders of the Choctaw 
Agency officials. */e believe they are more than equal to that tasK. 

\ 

FACILITIES : . ^ 

?^ K^paU to b^unq tho6ei iaciUtlti up to an accjiptabtz cond<txon ioK 

•a pK^cXlon ioK n%ded n«o iacUitla., limiiai to the ptanm-nff-^ p^o- 
(jtwJ at Clu-thnacha.. \ 

These recommendations are made primarily from on-site visits to fese 
facilities and as a result of this team's comparisons with our standards 

19) "Promoting Eguality'of Educational Opportunity Through Fund 
Allocation", lERC, Box 1788, Albuquerque, S. H. 87103 

2^' rbid. ' 

21) appendices n and E,-^main 42C, '>a'^st'on #^3 
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■as educators ur.d our >n^:d.dge of ott^r school facilities both on and 
off the Choctaw and C.'dthr&ciid leservatxons. 

our instru^nent' showed that 80 percent of *f //"^^ent 

that the school buildings are in "good 'Z'''i\1^lJlrTr 
disaareed(^^>This leads us to believe that, even though the general 
ovTnioTis t^tonr recormer^ation is not a critical one, we «f to 
T"ng lore ttn usually concerned with the saf.ty of the ^^^^^^.^^^^^f"" ' 

IJZrl^ there is, our opinion a dangerous tendency afoot xn all 
SesHSoic^ use «;.MIe homes to Aat.sfy educational "^-^^.^^^ 
^fs^riolsly discourage th.s. We ha J reliable testimony to the serxou, 
fire hazard in that type of prefabricated construction. 

Hove-ully thes. -.a;tions wili be taken into account by the recommend^ 
ZTter olannwr.g cr.,rurdssion. FinaJCly, that same body must make note of 
Ttl l J^aTTolclusion to be drawn from th. expressed need for l^o.^al 
mss7sUppi-I^uisiana) consultants in all future construction. 

SCHOOL BOARDS : 

The school board at the Choctaw Agency is a very viable and dedicated 
Iroup TheT'dmitted that they wore in no ^sition to assume educa- 
tional adviiory authority until such time as they J^d the oP^rtunity 
to learn the governmental regulations outlining the parameters of their 
function. 

With the Tribal Office taking the initiative to acquire Ffederal titled 
^ZatTon funds, the school board will find itself in the role of 
^ZVr arbTter or coordinator between tribal educational thrusts and 
BIA policy, we hope it will be the latter. 

The Board must keep in mind that it is BIA policy for the schcx^ladmin- 
ine Boar y boards and help develop an effective 

rlat'nsMp tolTsire community partici^tion and responsiveness 
" t^p^ft of t^e school to con^nity needs, as -/f^^^^^^^^" 
on the ^rt of the co^nunity of Federal requirement and limitation on 
the amount of Federal resources available^ 

we find that the School Board is representative of thejota^, 
cor^nity fhey h.v. a very positive attitude about 
th^ir owm experience a^^ observation, they are acquiring directional 
^ VrrZTiZTthTvro-ess of planning and administration of the Choctaw 
iTt Tf\hr;iUe k'now whJtneir school hoard representatives 
are(^^^and the-; lite tr.^ way they oporatoK"^ 

22) Appendices D and E, Domain #27, C>uestion 1183. 

23) Appendices D and E, Domain Ul, Qiestion 1(90. 

24) Bureau of Indian Aftair", Manual - 62 BIAM, 17 .b 

25) CO, Appendices D ^nd E,- Domain #29, Question *70. 
2f<) Ibid., Question #.^2. 
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Before January 1974 the Choctw School Board will have aaie their 
Tntentions to the BIA Central Office as to their plan, for 

contracting. Hopefully they will not attao.pt to "bita off -ora 
than they can chew." Me tend to trust they will not. 

iince UU oixK ilnc^t hopt that thz zintuutXg pi ^-f.f^j;,";^ 

cat intzntLon iwm the. faeg-ouvcng. No doubt th^ u oa cZoa^ 

rtL ^ com^ to oiXng a Uvji^toJi bail. Hie. bzltzvz that tki hohaol ■■ 

^ .iZropLtion^. H that U thz au.t, m humbly cobnut that 
ttHfio^ L'ivS^ took at thtit planing tvaiMoUon^, J^^ct thty 
M b^^z S^ncyTedocotion ptannvu, ioK thz Choctaw ard Ch^cha 
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17 - CURRICULUM 

The instructional province of this evaluation appears second in an 
order of eicjht. Logically we placed planning in first place because 
we want to euphdsize the fact that without planning all the others , 
will suffer, curriculum was heavily weighted in the prioritization 
exercise with the other seven provincesi^' This is as one might 
expect it; the curriculum is at the very heart of an educational 
entity. 

In order to expedite the client's review of the final evaluation 
report, we want to emphasize the position curriculum holds in the 

36CP cv.ilu3tiar. TK^J.-i. 

Of the eight edacai;ion provinces, curriculum is number 2. Of the 
thirty-two prioritized domains, curriculum concerns are in the top 
third of the total list of problems. They «re as follows: Career 
-■Jucation (l'> ; Individualized instruction (4); Continuity of 
inotruction (7); Reading (8); Curriculum guide (10); Coordination 
of instruct. ons (11); Mathematics (13). 

CAREER EPUCATIOl^ : 

There is every indication that educational options in all BIA .-schools 
snduld bt. ipcrec^^ed. The area of career education must be seriously 
considered as an integral part of the education process from K-12 
so that skills and attitudes, relative to the world of work, reinforce 
a decision in favor of advanced and/or occupational educatioii. 

Statistics cvncecnim employment indicate that the national e<^acational 
p/-ocess falls short in adequate occupational counseling. As a result 
there are human resources who are ill-eguipped to compete in the world 
of work academically and vocationally. 

This inadequate approach to education has been generated by our con- 
r^pt that the only flood education is an education capped by four 
gears of college. This tends to be snobbish, undemocratic and a reve- 
lation of why schools fail so many students. "No student should be 
counseled to go to colloge, unless his studies will Head to a goal set 
by that student. U does not have to be a career goal, but it must be 
one which is personal and relevant to the student, not to his parents 
or teacher. Our intoUectual snobbishness regarding college has 
damaged many young People and is crippling our educational system." 

1) Appendi)( B, Evaluation Design, P. 6., para. 3 

2) Vocational rducation: Innovations Revolutionize Career Training, 

National Fchool Public Relations Association, 197 1 , P. 18, para. 4. 
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ru-^'^t. ' . t::alaci.t^on team's questionnaire show that 91. S percent 

ot ttt ^' in^Hcated that all the Choctaw schools must give greater 

cittorti< :< tnv 1 2<:iness of preparing children for careers in their 
^d-i.". ' . . H'w^vor^ 8B.2 percent of the responses felt that a student 
V ,w' ' -c^' iharce to choose between an academic, vocational or 

^ ' . s : y,-: lun-^ties in the coming decade indicate that only 

J one IP five'- . u i require a baccalaureate degree or higher educa- 

' n / " f -K^jor/^/it, the. ChoctoLi^ kQznty 'Should jjo^o^ote polity 

'< ^/^^ present vocational course offerings should 

'- c-' • ' ' occupa^tional areas in one program, rather than 

i^' - rn > * ; crogramL' for each specific job* The idea of job 

' ' • ^r/\7« location to another, depending upon the 
• r.tnj m ix parzlculf'ir location. 



" . ' ' -ion here is, "Assuming that individualized instruction 

' "\ :.tanding of each child to determine his own pursuit of 

know: > ^ i/ ' \; , what alternatives do the Choctaw schools have to 

S'at'^i^t'.r d/j.f 10 of the questionnaire relate to the concept 

c-r 1' \- a i il i i instruction. However, 65.9 percent feel that the slow 
' • ' . ^ ^■''octaw schools often }K>ld up tho rest of the class from^ 

ja-is^ the toachers have to wait on th^m. 49.4 percent 
* r-j J re instances where fast learners have zhe opportunity 

-'^^ ' <^ < ' ^ st-udjes when they have accomplished given assignments 

riho^ri'i rj- t^f t »r students. 46,4 percent (the highest percentage figure 
ot . : t^kjl the students in Choctaw schools are treated as indi- 

■/iJuor.T r/r: .J ;,..^f /jivn th& time and resources to progress at their own 

?'t.hju:h » n'~tdr,ces whore individualized instruction occur, the 

' ' -n a-^ "modas" operandi" throtiqhout the Choctaw 



.•^tional trond in - xtion ir to^\irr} tni v i^hi'rl ized instruct^ ion. 

' I , ^trui^JiL ^-v^jJlji^ii -a^ou thn excessive number of 

tf::cii'iivr> i..'< ; t 'tf Uudent'-paraprofessional-'teacher ratio is ideal to 

fh;l-'nopt n: ^ • r ^ r ' pToqram that would serve as a model for individual-- 

I )> ^ ' ^ ojf" the Bl^i oCiSc>r>7 r*i^<^t^'^n, 

O , ■ . • . n r-^^' f", Domain ^1 ,QUL,*stion 2 and 7. ^ 
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However, the teachers who claim that th^y operate on the principle of 
individualization rely hmsLvily on a single text and use the teacher^aide 
as a service aaent to cover the nuraber of students rather than to discern 
learning diffeter.cr^. * 

T/ie Agzncy schools 6Z^ cind x^cogniz<L tht Impontantt oi tJ(uJ> approach to 
education. Tke Agmcy idmlnlst/^jition 4>koaid acqtuAZ coMuJUarvU ^ho wouZd 
cl'X)ndinatQ tht teaming tzaakiLU, aidu and tht pwv^uion matQJuaZ6>, 
^upplUb and aqaZi^mznt iji tkc imptcmtAtatlon thz lYidivldaatLzzd appKoack 
tc in^Viuction, 

There is nothin^: n^w or magic about Individualized Instruction. Good 
teachers have .-.va'>5 pzovided for the individual needs of each and every 
student, ^nd piovide this service on an hour-to-hour , day-by-day batsis, 
and do not pay lip seivice to another "innovative*' teaching method to 
impress their supervisor. It rerr i ires tensive planning, organization, 
^or^siiht and t^ffort to ineet the needs of each and every student thstt ^ 
jnters a teachers' loom during the day. 

Indxvjdualizv^I jnstcuction is an emphasis which has been fathered by a 
recent and x'dlid interest of educators in the affective domain. "Assess- 
ment in the affective domain is relatively new in the field of education. 
Educators have undertaken the challenge to deal with student and teacher 
tittitudtfs. There are few instruments commercially available to be used 
* cii a large group huS'xa with which changes in attitude can be quantitatively 
observed ^nd measured." ^^'^ It is the cfood effect on the cognitive domain 
that is made by an improved attitude in students which individualized 
instruction attempts to accomplish. This evaluation has addressed itself 
to task .\atherinq baseline data in the affective domain for teacners^ 
y .ch wo hope will be useful to ChoctsW and Chitimacha decision-makers . 
the preliminary findings of that attitudinal study are given in the 
appendices of this report.^ A fuller report will be given the client 
when tho entirety of the data hasibeeh received from all the teachers. 

I 

Wo have not probed tbn area of tfie affective domain among students except 
•n our Compr.-^h^nsiv€ ^Me^stipnnairo. There are valuable, positive indices 
therein which should be taken into account by the trainers for individu- 
' aljZfyd instruction, 

COmiWJITY: 

lToqrai\ :m'l r^^i.^f' d ^i^^ r ^st ration ac^i- ^tif^-s are strongly interrelated. 
ImpQrtAnt to tht? success of any educational endeavor is a coordinated cur*» 
riculum which meets the needs of population mobility. Knowledge of pro^ 
gram and how to project it also lends itself to a form of continuity . "Of 
tho seven schooli^ m tba nhoctaw Agency there is no representative steering 
committee to as3ist in a coordinated , continuous growth toward educational 

6) Arkansas s'tate^DcptT^ 'Mu^ Needs Assessment, Little Rock, Ark. 

Chapter TIT - Affective Domain, P. 29 

7) Appendices- F md G, An Attitudinal Study of TEachers. 

B) CO, Appendicer, D and E, Domain 21, Questions 66,69,79,83 and 98. 
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. . ..xlstir^g goals and objectives vty from school 

goals ^r:.. ■ - ■ ' ^^^^i^cks any effort to coordinate instruc- 

Hcn'r'V ; • n; ..t;riL anv-...se of continuity that ..ouid alio, 
cr./ ^ '^rsf^^T /^m^i one school to another* 

v'.r s^i^ ^nr Titled vTOctrams are "overlayed" on the 

tm^JiZ^Z: -.-f ' -^^'i^ t^*^"" 

;iOii,^ht together ur.<i--^^ .i committee to allow for 



{'•tin ill ( .y'l " 



sect i'i ' 



i., - ■ '--r.ninn to refer to harnony 
t:.- ocw ol t'- ..'v-.tri'^z . we urge that It be. 



- - i-n^'' uxriculum r-^rmittee. We respectfully 
■ ^ \^r'tof 'continuity be h-oadened to embrace the 
"'^■^t; -.'-V-^-' ie-mcatxon." .'ero.e ,raner war;.s that doing one 
c_.. ^ "an;.'or-thy of lis- as a species."',^/ 



,^ .c C5" V/.! r^'^-he people Wi^ qu(-'-tioned 
T^Z-''cinreronco.. '^"it 7anks ('^O) on the list of critical 

in -n. ■ fp,.,e .^-.v-. srhooJ^. Furthermore one item was 

..^....?:Ic.... ^.u,., 7 . ^.n ,^„^if,; the critical nature 

■ ■■ ' ' ■ " caic tne cnildren in Choctaw schools 

",'1 ■~:;.7 ~. " Vc tiie limted extent to wl.JC)> =an cull valu 

"-'^'''"Z' ' " \ - , ,>*u'oIlc^^ Che TiUc I Procjrans in Dyslexia 
or . - *1 Reading. Add to this general definition of the 

,r*^-/i/'f rjf the Dfcbieni ind v^ltn o , ^ - 
m.i/cei'^ ^^-^ ' ' m"-'^ ^^^^ ^''- '^'^'^ '"'^ ^""^ '''' oOiutaoiJ siiorc or 



h J. 



. , - i-i it^ reading process is the language interference 
iactol .e'icto^Tted to anplij an instrument in this evmlamtion to 
olot tho l.n.rua,e proiilo^^^ in the Choctaw and Chitimact^ c<^ities. 
This /i-v- 1 mcr ^ precise description of Native and English language 
donipan^^ Chan have from the bilinrjual information from the com- 
pr^hen^'^. ^est..nnaize. Our first attempt at using this instru- 
ne-.t ^f'^ c: - f^u^th >radt- teachers failed, but we still think it is 

,r a^^esi:ment of the language profile of ihe Choctaw 
vc main sol ces, the CQ and our structured interviews 
' \7r further .^cjdv of this issue we refer the reader 
' . thf> resoons€:s to Statements if53 and it 59 bn the 
- , ...r ;:;orccntage of ail respondents agree that "students 
* T tK^-'u t.irst come to school because they don'h under- 
' But tn^rc serLous varis^nce in opinions about 
^r^ t: froblemi Administrc^tors, parents and teachers 
!».;^ r^rvlexed pf^rhaps; while the students, school 
r/ c^'aii; highly reaotrunend a bilingual program. 

J , ' i :tion are .™ch more complex than that. This 
l^l^.i^ r 'ov^':n'I bilingual education to the Choctaw schools, 

, ;^ , , , cliixpter VI (Special Programs). But T:he perplexity of 

-az'-nt- ' ^ ■'r-'r-^i'-itioTS and teachers is justified on this point. The 
t .-^V- . J/rbL'--- J - directly related to the oral language problem. A 
ch^^^i\'ho h^,^ •t.tficulty shaking English will have even more difficulty 



on t. 



3 : 1 id 

thr^ ^C 



C.r rr. o.,--i '-^ -i. joucernin.! the reading problem is closely related 
to our' ro^onmcr.ditior. about bilingual education. But it is more than 
r,-.^ , .f one conviction. Unless and until every classroom 

, -,n-y- ' r?';i</ teacher, there will continue to be a critical 
re-in.v ; ' ' ■ ^ ti.- :.c- ^eveu schools. It is in this light that m 
-c-orrrT^Hd ^Ut a vaiilzd phonic^i K^dlnQ pioQnam be aitAodixc.(id to aJUL 
thi t'a^'^ w/iic/i u. boAed on diatogut and a -6^ptc<x.ed dofmiCa. 

i(e/i d^co-u-'^' '^''^ Intensive in-service training will be necessary, but 

,-^.ach of all these teachers no ■ later than the summer 
■. r.-nsi -e, involves no new materials like programmed 
to be very effective in schools similar to those 



of 7 974. 

reader c " i" ^ . ' 

m 'fClf'St ion ! t . 



xist- ftT t-* {'Koor^v A-fenai^, but .Is cumbersome 



c .: :^nr"-; -'ir^^ui^^iaqa mstrumcnt-E. Tcnnant, Southwest Research 
; jad .V, Domain ^xl. Questions 31,33,44,51,53 & 59. 



14) C'Jr A;-- -i'^ ' 
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In Lhe variojs -phools visited in the Agency, there was no indication 
t.^Mt a curriculum ^juide was in existence, being used, or even being 
cons;idere<i for program projection. 

As a result, implementation of curriculum is haphazard. Curriculum 
- TPaterial is riniMl, there are no professional magazine of quality to 
inspire curriculum planning advancement. 

Teachers relatively new to the Agency bring with them the latest 
techniques learned from, their last encounter with teacher training. 
When the request for information relative to curriculum guidelines, 
there appeared tc be a very disinterested response. 

A/i X^cncLj cu.'\i.^.Au^ rommXtzt mtut be i^o^ned that wUX piodact a 
uUcUity cimricwlwn giude. curriculum is and should be the basis, for 
budu^t projection ^nd justification. Information gleaned from the 
questionnaire would indicate that curriculum is definitely not at the 
hai of budget proje-ytion. 

cocpjji>mno.si : 

An essential part of our review and evaluation has been an observation 
of the interaction between instruction and administration. It is our 
opinion that either or both of them could be ideally efficient and 
still fail to produce qood results if they weren't coordinated. 

The ^'itiaational question we drafted for Jt/jis aspect of the evaluation 
was the rather lengthy question posed in the evaluation designx-^^^ 
LJur summary corments on the five parts of the question will be given 
fir.t, followed by u comprehensive recommendation for improved coordi- 

(1) The division of labor is unequal, due to varying talents 
and motivation of instructors , but could be improved by 
better supervision. 

(2) Th*^ coord irrit ion between communities is lacking and should 
be a responsibility shouldered by the School Board. 

(3) Thi^ rf^K^ponf^i^^ noss of agency management is good except for 
th^ handling of purchases. 

Ci) CoDm<uc,J i^*otwe^n the schools and the tribe is good at 
Choctaw centiai and Chitimacha, and lacking at the other 
five schools due largely to the distances. 



17) Appendix B, Paje 22. 
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' ' ' - y ---^-^-^'^^- ^^"^ schedules prove to be SAtisfmctory 
hut should be revised if certain ones of the racoi«ndi**> 
. ijns in this report are adopted, (eg. the year-round 

^i-* ool .} 

a'j r'^'^'.j ^/u<.^ U'! j^tuiaat ccn^z^mct bt hzZd ^on. Zn6t/LUctoK6 and 
iaVr.^ , a//: tJiti^t cUUktAzncu and to ag/iee on ^exA 

5-**.utt\^- . I'ie w7pr purposes would tnerefore be information and 
jtT'y.f ' ?ir conference should be chaired by a designated per- 

so^'us" f.iiV^iliax with g;:oup process. The agenda for the conference 

' ' r. 7 ' ^ , '^.^7 d^l.'jscxinated beforehand after representa-- 
t: '/*, r'.^'-r*- : r *i . i instruction ana administration have met with 

• /o^nofe on the topics for discussion and decision • 

I 

7 n- r J . . ''^^ .^r .^a 'it^:nblance of a Master Plan and program overview 
.f t*:*'- ; V.o ledgeable program coordination. 

, - ' . i-Tj^.'ni: St^em to dominate the educational scen^ in 

rr.ocrav -^t^ ^ at program coordination canes after a sum of money 

:r r^xr ' I * attached Governmenta^restrictions . This results in 

pro^r 'Ar* v-^i. . - ir/7er than program coordination. 

Ih'^ I_v r.i^fi Toqram, the Head Start Program and the Physical 
FJu-^.^u 'on Pr^c^run at Central are all indicative of whimsical program 

i ! : J r ? " resulting from these programs are based on lack 
'Ji " Agency and Tribal administrator, individual 

scnoo^l jtcLn'T:!^tratorj, teachers and aides.' 

I 

A ntjc--l3 a-<'i^^enf^ nu<>t be coordinated between Tribal government and 
: - - -ruf or^^. if rather authority acquires funds without 

mutudl uHA'^i'^cunding and consent then these probl&ns will continue. 

Tc acqnire Fo^ierdl funds just for the purpose of acquisition is folly 
and h:z^ nc last^n^y oroaram impact. Funds and programs must he used 
to hoister *:hat whicL is good and experiment with programs that pro- 

jnct '^f'i' At r>- "Z;^ future. 

Th*2 fir.tl c^}-?-' ^ n . rrnsideration in this evaluation is this one which 
a*;\ei ^ht.: \ t ^ - n ^iichools ar^ having the same problems with 
»f4(h ' ' tho nation is experiencing!. The answer is yes, 

th*j ' - ^ - . . coduct^ the ro-ultrr it was designed to give. 

In 3ome s^.<"" ^t'ulents seem to have done better under previous 

Mthr'u'.u on* :%it{, . .x,^ -pc<:ialist on the nationa'l scene told us there 
:;r I J 1 , ^ ^^nth" , we can onlu insist that, if that be 
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the case nationally , the teachers in the schools being evmluMted here 
are struggling with poor results in system they refer to mm ^new math". 



Mathematical . concepts may be difficult to master, but there is little 
difference between "new" and "old" math, the concepts are there, the 
methods and techniques employed by the teacher to teach these concepts 
vary. It is the teachers* responsibility to become innovative and 
creative to find ways to help students solve any "bang^ups" they may 
encounter during the transition period between the "new" and the '^pid" 
versions. 

'Jlz KLcomznd that tiiz math mvciculum be /izZattd to tht caAtVi zxiucation 
p^i.ogvm6. It is the opinion of specialists in that field that business 
math, industrial math, domestic math and the like are meaningful ways 
to approach the problem. By way of conjecture we propose that two matters 
should be attended to by curriculum planners, introdaction of the metric 
system and the use of calculating-computer machihery. 

Curriculum has meant a system of study designed like the "race track" 
from which it derived its name. One must be careful not to apply the 
original analogy too closely. Of' course, students are not horses, 
there are no cheering spectators to watch their progress and students 
invest wore than a quarter of their lives in it, while racers compete 
for a mile and a quarter. The curriculum of studies oust change to 
ncet the ever-changing demands of students and their times. "Revision" 
i^i the umbrella of our recommendations. The more comfortable system 
IS always the "tried and true." In the matter of curriculum, they're 
often more "tried" than "true." 



0 




V - EVALUATION 



Nut'^r^li^ r\ir reference to this subject carries with it the deep convic- 
r.ior^ ci 'J.\r, t^an about the meaning and importance of evaluMtion. Our 
^-^'.it^on of y.\^lu<xtion is, "the process of clarifying a set of infor- 
.lucivri n*.C'^r , and collecting^ analyzing and reporting infonaation to 
2ii:vi^r - :>q:;o nf?rds . " ^ This has been the context in which the pres- 
ort' r, • - L^t.^c: futmad. It is the same concept we are offering to the 
. ,»r^ S.n th^sc schools as helpful and necessary for them on a 
A constant reappraisal of educational approaches and 
jiDle if rational decisions are to 2)e made between 
]d^:.vC'S available. Without this continuous process 
^ ^ ' s^f:.ators ind instructors cannot meUce even the ad 

r,C'' , ' :r chiures which confront them daily in an age of ^Future 



fits* -4 -n \i23L'tyon formulated by this invesiigation was: 
"r:'\it r^'^^en '/..t riiaJ: evaluation should be applied in the Choctaw 
. In r>.^j^\mse to this we make note of our findings on how 

-vtluaticr; is carried out now, give some cautions a2)out it ' 
^■ird tzi^lI'^ ste gz/e our recoimendation . 

^"^ - - ^ - ^ ' V 3hould be organized in such a way that external 
-^valua- j-.c r-.'v^ 'h^s one) should be an extension and an audit of the 
conti.'.uous, internal evaluations . In most school systems in "the Bureau 
)f "'oun affairs, this is a growing trend. It should be such that any 
'^"i - otjt^ij ' ov^iiuator could come in and complete the external 
jp*i y^ith minimal intervention. 

Tne cautionskM'^ offer are our Own, they are born of immediate experi- 
rncc with the Choctaw and Chitimacha Schools. Again, like the majority 
of United ^tdtc-s' education institutions (that we know of), they have 
th^xT cvan^i^i-^--. suit on backwards. They 2>egin with a highly quantified 
' ppT..ac\ ^rf-wTxr ^hlevement (testing) and proceed to a check on 

dK^isiohrikikin); ac trV instructional and administrative levels fromiffLhat. 
:h^n> t^v-i I'iav ion should be the reverse. An information-based 
r Jrf cs i ;si;-- xouTj form the foundation of educational evaluation, 
'rh- '^fja-}t i^i^.dr cl jc.Tfzlvc-based and "hard" checks should serve to sub- 
9".antr^^' -jf-corv of it. The political ''soft'' considerations of 

' ' - ^' ' ^^r- more than has been the practice at Choctaw 

\i'r ."nrf ' r,., ^ j^nifrallg. 

^Tir ther C''t.ii- ^r.fi . .. extension of the first. Every effort must be made 
f x/cdd w-'V - .n o-r :r, a,.- Charter.^ nni Jones describe it, "the evalu- 



'1'^ ^.T i • ' •ZLnf-:--'. A. J. .^t^nzjr^r, ibid. 
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at I jZi 1 ' ' 

tior. 2 - 
nizy c'i 
their ^ * , . . 



r . '^''^ -"ioy indicate four levels of relatively^ soft** 
- ^'•i mJk^^ oz break an internal (and an extemml) evaiua- 
.f;>*citut io/2aJ comnitment, structural context, role per- 
/\ peri»ije€tive; to which we would add another g cojanu*- 
? l.r.ter would indicate, again, the major issues which 

L :eopje in a given coamnity about the effects of 



Clij^tm School Boa/id and tht BIA Agency dulgn 
"'r^cU ''valuation oA an oxtoMlon OjJ tht p^cAott 
'izatio^ib and adding nm iooL a6 ^qaJl neeciA demnd. 



Befc rv It/ Ci-mrentzt. r on "drop-outs" and the testing aspects of 

ev'il\.'' A'e fUL^te 'ji Ztenner at length due to the appropriateness 

ci hi.r. :>f c/:> tc Uie Abov:: reconunendazion Oii institutionalizing evalua- 
tion . 



evaluj^ 
bureav^r- 



IS cr i i relative to the design, installation, and opera- 
ion in oducaticnal bureaucracy. Educational evaluation 
ii^, decisionmaking tool, not an exercise in arithmetic* The 



^ of this point is found in the increasing use of 
y lament in the decisionmaking process • This "inno- 

viewed as a threat to the existing traditional, 
\'ational arrangements. To many in the educational 
tion will be viewed as a disturbing, if not outright 
Its promise to provide more valid information 
2.'or dvi ' \ not gvarantee it an open-armed welcome. Unfor- 

tun^^ei / ^o.ie who will view more rational decisionmaking as' 

anutnna > > ^ One inevitable benefit of evaluation will be 

icienctj <^ffentivoness, realized through the identifica- 
' redu/vidnt as . i ineffective programs and activities. The 
tbse^'i the eKj'^t.n'i oi ganization caused by these developments should 
not Ic overlooked by t:bc:so charged with evaluation responsibilities. If 
thr^ -tive of eval't '^ion is to impact the decisionmaking process, ways 
must b^- found to b^xld support for evaluation in both its design and 
instn'J .tian phases 



latf-* t ' ■ 



re deeply interested in this question. We trans- 
MT-ns into the following question. "What is the 
drop'-oat problems at Choctaw, and what are 
•r-at tho subje<it with relative "short shrift" 

? ^ not* necessarily a great problem in the 

/rmentary schools only one school had 5 stu- 
r . In Choctaw Central 11 appeared on the rolls 



2; Or. a.'. 

3} A. : 



, ' Non-Events in Program Evaluation, p. 5, 
•>)or, !^ovember 1973. 
i^i'H,' of Information-Based Evaluation, p. 13 
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:iS AaC' .... f r*>; ti>llow-i2p iniorr,aticn could be obtained relmtive to 
rca>. ^ ^% "v.s /^-ai>outs." Eighteen students left because of marriage, 
fiftc— r . ./ ■>r /?:?zne leave and failed to return, mnd eight accepted 

C'iioor ^ijL'^-io.. :iirng wth adequate counseling in the endeavor of 
mdi^ Ic'jals^ed instr 'ction cun serve as a bulwark against the potential 
in. ^-e? 1^.7 drop-out rate when tribal euployment has been satiated. 

'/e: ^ri r : ' om.Tar.^jation between BIA and Tribal officials is a cru- 

.ri: : i C^octa^' ciltare. 

: J • ; , . ..'.,:?ei;^3ti we wdke about students leaving school before 
: ; jr^r- ; i^^ir education is in conjunction with the suggestion 

.1 1/ u.. i ^r.'i lourth chapters of this report on planning and 
M^ jn 'iJ^^o.wji^ ^/ut* ifie TfM^tzKptmnlnQ cormu6ion tcLkt cog- 
fi^'^i^'CK . > d .K-cj tr Zn(Uud<i In tiraux pkUc6opkiu and potLclt^ thxtt 
^r/'fL 'd'uxttioh, tOiitiiiaatioa QAwzation [^oK dAjop-oatA] and 

. ' ^7 ^ :-e ^hs^i/jteeism to Cijapter 7 (Transportation) since 
' jr . w.^'/ . ac ^if '■^ c,'ce the absentee problems as almost entirely due 

Jr-rerai findings give a fuller picture Of this part of evalua-- 

lion a re.s. it of the opinion poll.(^^ Choctaw parents bear the 
■es; - j /i;. ildren aomplcting their formal education. Signifi-- 

n ini vr.s o: i respondents to our questionnaire are convinced that 
O'juctut:on survival. The majority, especially parents, insist that 
c^'ildrcn r.ot bo "cdvanced" in school if they miss 30 days of school. 
.' n. : . ' J'. ,rt With oar impression, the informants believe there 
: 'C'.^zfj, . . c/ r<-6t: today in a good education among' the Choctaw and 
Ctutsi'dsjtia people than there ever has jbeen. We are convinced of it. 

TESTI> IG: 

Th? ^ ' o^'^. p " k raKr^ conceJtning tducatiomt touting in tkuo, ^ovm 
:^'n7./>6 ^ ih't ' ^Mot'i.i^ to^k ^o^cc 6e oKgavviztd to mkt a dompKthm- 
^M'^ r^'iopr^^x^ ^?sO\ tz^^timj to tkt canJiicuZum carmUtte, voeJU be^o^e thz 

r- ]i^^-jr-j ffifC^^'r' ff?a*r 74-75. 

'hr * 5 yjrryer .iO*..A ^indf rather than dwell on tho dismal state of this 
- , ' !)cjr: S' iij-^l^ wo prefer to emphasize the positive aspects of 

^1 ^ ^> -r'i, *\ . U' iy such an id hoc group as we have recommended 
i:: .ni -AvcJji-ij. juidali^ie available to them in the monograph entitled 

''T ystir.rr \'^tlVK AjT^ricans 

At r ^-^ri'lcncf^ r»?cort'?: ^'or jrhool year 72-"7?, 
4) CQr nfii^nd^x S, rxjm^nn itl2. Question ^20. 

^) ^^Q, ;^/K>»^n^;? .'-r P i?.7 Domain 12, Questions 20, 22, 24, 26, 28, 35 

t> > .'Or-^ri.^ of In^'in An'xirs, Indian Education Resdurces Center, July 1972, 
Box 1.'^H, A >hr <r jt-n^ac, New Mexico 87103. (complimentary) 
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/.o ptidanj I'jy^^ oas vere taken in the development of this BIA policy 

^tj on rr.dent testing: 

' jt *» nidrdized tests developed on population norms, having as 
eir p ^.arv purpose the ranking of students on inferential scales 
tney bo .compared with one another, should be phased out in 
d ' ; \nt fitm mnner, except as specified (in this policy). 



t; crtt : i' -referenced tests tied to curriculum content and 
A'luh -Kiucaticnal and behavioral objectives become the 

: or choice." • \^-^ 

* . this section by 'describing a profile of opinion 
z \es and the rs^uxagetrs of testing in the Choctaw and 

.:L.iunitJ.os. 

^ t,- '-tesr ing in these schools. Thero is an awakening atti- 
-riabr.^ with^ regard to testing and a distinctive interest 
might be proposed and adopted by a testing commit- 
v ceconwnended • 

(B) 

* V pcoiiridnary report that ^the greatest need for evalua- 
of teacher evaluation. Competency is central to the 
} ^'.udtJon should take. We insist on (competency) from the 

' : J insist on ever-increasing competency from the teach- 

* 

,v J : on this matter in that report was warranted, we think, 
> . \jo:^ , J national trend and from our preliminary findings in 
'.:!rd7 we applied. (^^^ Teacher training is a subject 
in the next chapter. But our comments on evaluation 
c f \^'iJi.^ if we were not to record the fact that those training 
be irrelevant unless they are planned according to known 
. . J- Let it be very clear that, though we are not 

f/.,/.\ - ./rtonce contracting with teacher appointments, we are 

■ r: that it is OUT opinion that teachers are at the very 
.* - V control for education. There must never again be a 
- i ^< . . ' : < ne "Inspector general" syndrome that we understand 

dt^j in the Bureau of Iridian Affairs. There must be a 
/ however, wlierein a ''master teacher" assists 
, / vuo, if students are going to improve. The "master 
^ . >/>; observes teachers, counsels them with regard to 
r : . \'Oijies, their plans for continued in-service and 
/ etna maintains an open channel of coamunication with 
,f.i . , ty-xlicu'-inakers generally. We KQ,tommd that In tht 

. , V - :u Jv,' irrafZen, 6choot6, tlu^ riolt be iUlzd ton^cUn- 



/ . f - }> .i.'id E, Domain ifl7. Questions 45, 48, 52, 55. 
^ ^ i'^'f^' i^*' paragraph 4. 
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Just as students have many tighta which urn not '^•^•f 
the system of testing, so too do teacheTM i^y^'ightM «nd ^TJ?"; 
ties which would be respected if this recommndMtion wze Mdaptmd, 
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VI - SPECIAL PROGRAMS 



In the sixties the "Wew Society" emphases did much to enhance V. S. 
education's .^v^ into the arena of experiment, especially! for "minority 
group" children. Special problems were given special attention under 
the aegis of compensation by a federal government that admitted neglect. 
Most of th^s assistance vms organized in the National Defense Education 
Act and t'-,- laigerr later off-spring, the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. Although many of the proiflems identified were national 
ptohf&P9, '>? y*e?dirg and mathematics, th^y were fouT\d to he especially 
critical ^.iotuj m^fiority croups. Indian children received a share of 
this on-rus^' o" aide. The seven schools at Choctaw and Chitimacha 
received ^o:}e jalerxals and equipment for their schools. Three special 
programs were born at these schools as result of this movment. One 
failed, one wcis eminently successful efnd holds its own as a continued 
experhaent. rh^.^^ cr^ the "Follow Thrdugh" , "Head Start" and Title I 
CompcnsaL?' i' j'-.jn Programs. We coiment, in due order, on each of 
them here, u^'jc-C/^ev with a recommendation of three new programs. But 
most imp^jrtantl'4 we suggest an integrated incorporation of these, to 
break the irvr ja/n of confusion brought about by a proliferation of 
special programs. 

This evaluation team concurs with! the, basic intent of the laws which 
gave ri-e ix- thei^ phenomena in the schools. We believe in compensatory 
measures r.> --yp* imimtal programs and innovative programs to improve 
schooling by applying the latest educational research to the classroom. 
Wliat we do take issue with is a national tendency, to throw money on 
troubled waters ir? the anticipation of great- benefits for children. 

Special rju'j.s aro needed to attack special probl&ns in the form of 
special p rograms. But unless those special programs are integrated 
with th e "re'jular pr ogram^' (the one which has been going^ on tor years) , 
then certai nTTiao ^ill result. This has heen the critical factor 
the 'cas es of Hfyad Sta rt and Follow Through. One integrates ana one aid 
pot . tT r^iz^^^^'iT'^ 'c Tbo seen if that factor has been suttlcxentiy insisted 
upon in r t; I'rocjrams . 

FXISTTNC SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

This t'/ 'iv^m hdS bcer^ a ver^j beneficial addition to education und child 
care in evt-if/ sec. tax of the country in which it has been introduced. 
Htad St€(xt ihrffU be extended to evMxf child in tkts^ HU^lSi^iippi and 
loulumJ ccmunih However, it should incorporate the recommendations 

we make belo^ with regard to beginning instruction in the Choctaw language 
for the six CUorAaw 'Communities. 
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Tr,v *?is-'j\'>^fppi Band of Choctaw Indians are to be commended for their 
:i'i(^vr ^ o'illuy of "Alia Chopinta Akosb UjanoM,'* Little Children First'. 
Frorr. t}ic -.'valuators point of vantagje, it can be said that the main 
eienont^ of <iucccss in Head Start are parental participation and the 
"tcndri /1 4^"" of its constituent children. 

r,-f--j, , -- ly t/ ; r program was designed to capture the startling 

. or t^h^j^ Head Start program, follow it through and apply it to 
fN? c I grooms of earlq childhood education in the schools (K-3) . It ^ 
:c ^^>nseii<rj'j cf this evaluation team that this experiment is a 
" \ir,rlo ' ' Che "money-^n-troabled^aters" syndrome we referred , 

i^. v^e, ' . . fch more than that, of course. For example, we % 
dcr c I'dLrnlc conclusions from our investigation of Follow Through. 
(,) "/-on rrniversity of Arizona) Early Education Model seemed 

tc- cioulic ed'jc^rionally. (2) But politics (i.e. people) didn't give/ 
t i r /vtrvj-'. s'l-^ i"^'''. The tribe liiade a sound decision in experimenting 
w.'^ *: i'< ^en: v'^?id attempts But communications, that is, integration 
^'.t^ * /. -v?Iie^ "regular program" was virtually non-existent, so 
thjt jt u/i^ K;rnt a healthy baby in every way except that it couldn't 

(.yur td6£c question which we posed for this evaluation was advisqdly 
"wnctt ^ro the bfst of the Follow Through program aspects and strategies 
v'uch f K. incorfx>rated in the regular program?" We avoid the 
cpi^ysi2':n oi w lat should be done with the experiment after six years 
and ne-^rl'j 2 million dollars in expendituresi^^ There are observable 
' .^i^i f}vfi^ts from Follow Through. The open classroom approach to 

cm erfvcation is advisable, when it is introduced gradually 

i . . , y .^w, as it was in Great Britiani^ Not only at Choctaw, 
b^::: aJI oxer the United States, this innovation was practically "imposed" 
as a nostruiv, with expected over-night results. 

A national * valuation of all the Follow. Through models also points 
try ^ jnus^d ?z\-^J^lr- "Hawthorne effect" among the parents /of the students 
:n t/i ' ' ^ir^ :'/ -mr And this is good, should be learned by the educators 
in th^j regular program. It seems the Follow Through Program at Choctaw 
^orrr.nnii'-.it'jd v. it 'cally, with the parents, but failed to communicate 
noil :n)t2llij, wJth their colleagues in the middle and upper grades. This 
i^^ttor '^onu^mnic jtlon is the "integration" we referred to above. 

h^.jf ^ r_ ^ r . ' ' rj will contimo to he an important focus for the 

liLb^ji 'Uid A.it^ncy administrators. It is quite possible that the recent 
^tte.77pcs c x>zdinato all early childhood programs will be the best 
jpplication J ''Alia Chopinta Akosh Ummona'' yet. 

I) BVcSntrdr ~w^ the per pupil cost in Head Start of $790 for 412 chil-- 
ri,.>n, t^'Kir ' Follow Through PPC iri $113 for 372 children, 

'^r.pon education," Saturday Review of Education, P. 58 ,11/6/73 . 

i} "TntevATv evahjatiofi of* Follow Through," Stanford Research Institute, 
Sh^nlr> Park, California 94025, Feb. 1973. 
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TITLE I: 

" / • 

"Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Educitioa tn-^ largest 

federal aid-to-eduaatio2i program, was passed in l^o5 to oro^'Jve finan- 
cial aS3istance to local Fchool district^^ in pJ,' ^ - /' ♦ o' eidtiny 
special picqrams for educationally depriv^jd ciaiy- -n it i sjppie* 
mentariJ projram, designed to upgrade the ed^rMi i^hi^^ 1 ov nfjiaitAes of- ^ 
fCWidre; r>j,r di'^-advantaged backgrounds r ^irl tiot a '^i^nK^c^^ aid proqrain. 

uai' to th; facts thut a comprehensive review ct T»t(e J ^j-s'in process 
duT^ra rh'-^ ^r.nf-v^c^ of thts evaluation and the? low priority of concern 
abojt It in t^<= ccxjinjnity, we have limited our iook xt to a oer^-.^^i 

Cor-.sl.'^-to^Lyj, these special programs nave c-xpGri.'n i^i ^ 

beginning tho firs-t days (even months) of sc/k-c^! . v/m^ r-- ;u '^n^- f oili tu 
for this <f ^nii^ to he outside the ChoctM-' Agonc ^, 

we^e - '.:^'^rJy impressed with the Diis!'}''-i^ tVu '^i'" ^ n 

spi'.e OL u?>.- fact ihat Dr. Shedd is its iiviiiioi^ i^ .^ ^^jtr u : . 
romain i ditlvely distant from this eyperim^nt 

Two caatu \: are made by this evaluation cenw i^in . h < - ? / /.^ ..J 
to Ijtlc t ondeavoTS. 

» 

(f) \ r [ pv:;j/iantA mw^t not (fa:' i' * ■ f ^Tv^e^fai/ t/i^msc<4.i'd on d'le 

f'}a6t^A plan and philosophy .o{^ tkz sdivrL 

j ' • 'i tjtnn'AQji^ and In^tAiictun:, ^houfJ cHticatt. i/ie/»icivU' 

'uad^nci pKogxam, KoZylng moKo. hQxvlUj on rlh' ^^a'n-! d^.i 
'^ojLi'^ io pKodvidt tht dulKQd ^(l^aits v,:ici^^,'\ ^lil^ 5fu\'. 

i'/r / ^ . LP) J sponsored Alcohol dud Lr^ . ^ ,^ ( ^, . i t .i 
''■^I't'r ' < programs in edacatii i^ i > » • . , ^ * // 

iwr-/.v?/ • '/ lit* LO be special supplement <: n-. ^ . i-^r^' v 
.'.Ut^ /;.;vf id* d to supplant the regular r^^' ^ ' ' ' ' 

.rfju , » - X /r; <r f the times*' in - 

h'v^c'sru'r.-, 90 forr CO transform them t^uw 'f' > ' ■ . / 

c c I : u.t uo:k:» of the facultn an l adm^ nistraiic/i to ta<c their 
' u t * . - ^ . » c*)mci»2tul and suppl it ^ntal pr6<frair^. 

Vnj.r, a it prv^yzam iii t/io sense ? ' • - 

' rom 1'//'-^ /uM^i ii /ove-xamont to public {btj* ; ^ ? ' 

nnml^or >' ^.i-M.^n ^tridents, 

'n'""n~rA /^>»Tr],j?re V/iZi? I Synop^^^ls 1974, r , >.;'n,f' ^ ' * 
chv'l^ ■< ^ '^l^r Li, f;niversity of Alabjsn^j n o ^ / ^ 
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' \ I ^ - "jflley fandirig has been utilized at only one location in 
: ' J j^f yiississippi^ approximsttely $10,000 annually for twenty- 
' ^- i xn two scliools jji Jones^ County . 

Tr > pozsp^ctive of this evaluation was limited to the educational 
t;' ^* n tlio two reservations in Mississippi and Louisiana, we make 

1: ,'vr*.vp„'7ti04i in this regard. 

' > hc^rever, is the related subject of quality of education 

'Ik - !^ohools versus Mssissippi State schools. A striking 52% of 
our questionndire , and 73% of the studentbody res- 
io^^-^ ''the public (State) school students learn better than 
c't r^i>^,,hc : 'n/^he reserVfition schools. "^^^ Were this a fact, it 
>' ' ' ' wffiUe P/e think it liasn't been sufficiently proven^^^ but 

' ^ dose of "self-image" medicine based ori the equality 

' ' ..:.<i\io'iajL opportunities, 

rr^ECIAL PROGRA MS NOT M PROGRESS 
* ' — - — — 

'^LhA^ei to the proliferation of programs in the chapter on 
. ui it,r -r, consider this traffic jam of special programs to be 

* ^r- '"' - i '^^^o Sritae malaise suffered in schools all over this country. 

-o-rr : %t length on special programs which are not, but should be 
lacLua^^i in some Choctaw schools. But we will do so in a way that we 
^ ^ i ' . jchw%^ge the schools from the present confusion. 

^ l£ 0 nwcATlON : ' ' 

; ^ - ^ w>T'N P I that bilLngu/il zdacjotion be g^duaJUy IntAoduczd .in iht 
' ' ^- ""hoc.tm i>di\ooU dun to thn pK(idomincin(ni 0^ the, ncutivo, 
. a:^ thii {^lut Zangdagt the, mxjonJjtij. 

The C'j^jcational question which this evaluation asks is'* "does the iang- 
iacr^ ri'Uili jf tbo Choctaw communities indicate a need for bilingual 
2n>^tri)-t7on in the early levels, and what are the major parameters of 
:jr w i r '^ira^ :-''^^^ Despite a sometimes unfriendly macro-society, this 
ru*/' f fndlaus has retained its ethnic identity (well over 90 percent 
T-r;.^,^^ "full -bloods") and native language (roughly 95 percent 
r^-npf^ -ro-::;: Choctaw in their homes) in the past by purposely 

- ;r y , nri.^tjr.j to any noticeable exteht with the other ^races surrounding 

Hihout utost their recent history, they have lived as an 

* • ' ' ^ -'.v.-'v r^*'zikon, rural minoxitij in tin area where the dominant 

- ' ^ rro.-evf of ''Blacks" and **Wbites." Out of a total of 912 
r^/r 2 m 1971, 772 families received public assistance from either the 
-rrif ' r^r 'rr^m the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 



CO. A',>: .^ncUcos P and E, Domain H14, Question ff34. 
7i r'^^ ^^ > ^•.^jrii7:s-^ntr^ on comparative testim in footnote of Chapter V of 

'^'f>>.w'^Y n.'x^vie 2t, Evaluation Design, Domain HIS. 
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There ara roughly three dialects of Choctaw spoken in that seven com- 
munities today. These are (1) Pearl River, Tucker, Standing Pine . 
and Jied Water communities, (2) Bogue Chitto and Bogue Homa communi- 
ti^ and (3) the Conehatta community. There are also dialectical var- 
iations between phe Oklahoma Choctaws and the Mississippi Choctaws. 
However, a native' speaker of the language does not always have 
insur^untable problems with the dialects. There is also very little 
pript^i material in the Choctaw language; thus, approximately 98% of 
thehe pk^ple are illiterate in their own language. 



( 



system 
biixngual 
the 



The Choctaw- language has had a written form' for over 150' yearj;. The 
school system developed by the missionaries .and supported by phe 
Choctaw Nation before the first removals of the Nineteenth Century 
jsed textbooks printed in English and Choctaw. The ''public' 
begun in neighborhood churches in the 1890' s also utilized a 
approach. Unfortunately, this practice did not continue when 
Bureau of Indian Affairs initiated the present system. C^) 
\ ' 

rb^ answer' to our educational question is therefore^ yes, and this is 
the recommendation made at the beginning of this section* On\the 
following page is a-graph of the responses to the key questions (31, 
51, 53 and 59) we posed to the Choctaw^ community , . That assessment 
led us to conclude (1) that the 'Indian language should be used in the 
schools, (2) by doing so no detrimental effect to their normal studies 
would be experienced by the children, (3) that nearly all Choctaw children 
have a special problem with the English language wh(:M t^' y fii:^^ et^ier^ 
school.^ (4) and that most people agree that it woald be a good Idea for 
these children to learn to read and write the Choctaw language along with 
English. 

We do not recommend a bilingual program in the Chitimacha school, since 
the language profile there is dominant in English. 

Wo finish the discussion on bilingual education with the.se two comments. 
The Title VII proposal of the Choctaw Tribe is a good one because it 
lays heavy emphasis on teacher training. Secondly, this special program 
needs to be introduced gradually and with total integration with the 
regular program and the community consciousness of its goals and methods. 

/I E ALTO EDUCATION : ^ ' ' . ' 

Oar datd gathering and analysis on this sublet was limited to the, 
:.ompreneiisi^e *^estionnaire, interviews with princLfH^ ar^ teachers, 
and obser^ration of classroom activities. The question we attempt to 
answer is:/Wiat Health Education programs are being offered in (these) 
schools and how can they be improve^ and coordinated with Tribe, school, 
homes and communities?" (^^^ 



'9j'^ChoctdW^^itle VTT Preliminary Proposal, Feb. 12, 1973 r /-"'^^^ ^ 
lOr Appendix B, Design, page 34, Domain H23 
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In ^ri^\oer t<j this we find itiut most health adaCutlo/^ fro'^rams exist 
niic':id^ the schools sAd are cot co^::dlr^ttac: wlch th3t school curri- 
culu.;:. For example, the JUcohol and Pr^ig Ahuse pro^xar.: operated by 
zhe ^ribe xs pruicipilly for ^<?ulc education :»nd totally outside the 
curricalar planning oi- thfi scrj^ols hiso uk^ found a reticence on the 
pajTc of teachers^ patents Bind a6mi.nistL2tors zo lntrodi.ce sex education 
pr into ctre curricvlu/y:^ patMcts. typl7:iJ. or ili U, s. parents 1 expecta- 
ticnj, tht^K nxxch more is tau^'hc adocit personal h-jgienz: than is actually 
desisned tr\ vhe aurriculw^. finally ^ 5<;recy-co/.JCiousne^^ zj evidently 
plarjied.^^^^^ 

In lisht <rf the -fact tfy^t r» sertcus Incltzsior. cf health units in the 
total curricalun\/)ats been m«cce, we MAca fcfte £aliowin^ r^omm4rAation . 

Tiitt cu/':>uc^x^uAi a/mJU^t showed inj^AAt thaz hexU.ih ejiuOjAidri ayu^b^-i^ 
iyvt^.GdiULid to iiVL caiuca2:iin in alt thiut ^chocli, at cveAJf lojzt. \ 

The early chxldhoad pro^r^ms have custonAriltj address^ the basic 
health crc. catio/j /leeds of cliildrer. 2C tro3e levels, iut tiiis recom- 
raendatxo/i proposms that the followir.g subja*jts be presented to students 
at every level. T?)ey are physical fit-r.essj merttai AealtA, alcohol, 
drugs, caxdAOv^scQl^ir diseases / cancecous diseases , healtif. as an atti- 
tu'Ie, hy^icAc^ the scolcgical aspects of heHlth^ healtk professions and 
the araiJabzlaty of health services. We think tfce curficuluir, committee 
h-oald do v^llto re^iei^ the "SHEES" Health education for c&<-wei»tar?; 
Schools CurriCuJuH^f^'^ ^ 

TJzis section is an ca*:gcowth of the passt^zon o/) bilinguel aiu^rizlon. 
. In che Infocmatlcn 5aserf Evaluation confer ances this tear: h^ld with 
100 representatives of these schools in eight separata sessions/ tiiis 
. question w«5 posed. ''Can the teachers learn the Chocta^ language and 
gan zheu be taushb to understand the Choctaw culture?" '^^^ The answer 
of this\%'aluat2Co z^dtm ls no (to the first part) and yes (to the second). 
We do nvt t>sljeve that the Choata.-^ lang^iage can 6c learned sad in turn 
tanghc co the Chcctai^ children by noAi-Chocfaws. The biling^J^l program ' 
:mst us-^ fir^b 2aK^u^,j^ speakers to z^^zch Enjlish and Chocta*^^ 

Tha teachers can learn a ^reat <ieal ^lore -fram the Chcctew people about 
their Miys a^</ ctjt^-rc -t^aa tmej/ noi^ uMer<,taf:<L. TTiis is u)tere -the, 
emfiha^i.: io tcacnQ:r Cbegxnnxrg) cri en featxd/i anrf (In-seyvice) -iraioin^ 
should be put. A fjeneral inttoduciion to tiv? Clr>octa¥/ languaj^ should be 
includ^^d^ ei/eo ccoijnuing classes far non-Choct^w teachers. But the 
ideal or oon^-Choctaws l^^arning th3 Indian Language with ei:yjijh profic- 
iency to ce^h zn xt xs not feasible. 

11) (^^^ .4pp«odice5- O'^inrf £^ Dom^tin questions (i^ f7l,lS,62 and 89. 

12) '^M G?.^^pan«/, fit:c4ixCG(d by WW Co/omi±iee 2971. 

13} App^'cJix 8, fcvaiuation Design, pdje 5-5, £)cw»ai;i ^3S* 
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AS tho xesLilts of the CQ point out tnere is near consensus on this 
that jKte Choctaw teachers are needed. Secondly, it gives sufficient 
^::d^catlon oi cultural aisunderstandinffs to warrant special etnpimsis 
on Choctaw culture in teacher training sessions . (^^> 

TjwLZioKi, u;z iuggeit tliat, dufung tht 6umeA months, ip&cUal ofUznta- 
H,ic»n iiirum.'U iox nm tmckviA and in-^zAyiJuiz tnoMig ptvoahjom ba 
dsz^snsd oo/L aU t(ULC.heA& to itudy thz ClcocXm cuttuAz. We helieve it 
would be I:elpful to hold the latter in 3-5 year-cycles so that a 
i-reater depth of coverage can be designed. We also believe it would 
helpful to consult so/ne of the orientation conteit and technim^es 
•jsed xn the tiavajo Area for this purpose. From the information we hav- 
gathered we can identify only curricular and procedural matters as 
content in teacher orientat£o2is at Choctaw, nothing about what it means 
to be a Choctaw. 



.''/•j CO, Apper.dic^s D and E, Domain }i25, Questions 56 and 81. 
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y I I - SUPPORT SERVI CES 

These two cp'tegories, ^"wheels and meals", are treated quite 
dl f f erent IV, In the former, we feel competent, in the latter 
we defer t/o the culinary artists. 

/ 

TRANSPORTATION : 

The evaluation team obtained information to indicate that 

several obstacles concerning school buses operated by the 

Bureau of Indian Affairs, within the-Choctaw reservation, 

have presented innumerable problems for a long time. Some 

of the major problems are: the Agency operates 17 school 

buses; two of these vehicles are not used on a daily basis, 

but rather as standbys in case of mechanical failure in any 

of the other vehicles. The Agency is charged with twenty-five 

other GSA vehicles under 17^0 funds. The evaluation team has 

cons i de red -seve ra 1 approaches to the transportation problem. 

With all due respect to personnel at the Agency lev6l who require 

transportation to carry out their duties, we recommend serious 

cons i de;ra t i on as to whether the total number of vehicles could 

be reduced, thereby reducing the budget requirements in the 

area of transportation. All GSA vehicles, except the school 

buses, are repaired at a local garage in Philadelphia, Mississippi, 

Perhaps a cos t- ana 1 y s i s of this contract, compared to one 

additional employee, who could perform this task would be advisable. 

Bus drivers may unknowingly damage buses by riding the clutch 

or accelerating RPM*s before shifting gears. Bus drivers are 

charged with a tremendous responsibility during their normaT^ 

tour of duty and most of the buses on Choctaw are creaking with 

age, since some of these buses were purchase.d in the, 1950's. 

We are concerned with the safety of children and have reservations 
as to the dependability of any vehicle, that is twenty years old. 
Even the best man-made machine is only as dependable as the human^ 
being that is operating that machine. Bus drivers should be required 
to pass rigid physical examinations and mental examinations as 
a part of their job' routine every tKree months, Al 1 roads on the 
Choctaw reservation are maintained by the State of Mississippi, 
The condition of these roads is a major factor in the longevity^ 
of GSA vehicles. Many of these roads remain in the same condition 
today as they were when the Bureau of Indian Affairs created 
these roads a number of years ago, Indian people have a right 
to drive on good road surfaces within their home environment, 
wel 1-maintained,. surfaced and marked. If the surrounding 
communities, and the city fathers, were exposed to road conditions 
day after day, as the Choctaw people are expected to tolerate, 
we wonder how long it would take the citizens of the community to 
promote actions to alleviate these road conditions. 
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Transportation of pupils is a major educational oost to many Indian 
actools. Transportation costs absorbed by the ecbool include daily 
transportation for day school pupils and the less frequent but pos- 
sibly more costly transportation costs for the childrm in boardings 
schools. Transportation costs in Irilian schools are magnified by spar-- 
sity in certain areas and by poor road conditions. Other high costs 
associated with schopl bus transportation result from the necessity 
to use small buses; thereby losing the efficiency of volume transporta-- 
tion afforded by the use of large buses. 

Allocation standards must be designed to accommodate several criteria 
which are essential to ^UIy educational transportation programs 

(1) The first and most important criteria is that of safety 
and well-being of students. A financing sch&ne which 
fiscally starves the transportation program will tend to 
^create undesirable safety conditions, such as overcrowd-* 

irig oKhuses, poor maintenance, and employment of low- 
salar^^e^and unqualified bus drivers. 

(2) A chiid'^ education should not be impeded by his inability 
to be present in school. A full system of -transportation 
should be ptoyjded which can transport all children a rea- 
sonable distance to and from school. 

(3) One of the most often-mentioned, but characteristically 
elusive, criterion is that of efficiency. A desirable 
system of transportation should discourage unnecessarily 
costly practices which result in higher than necessary 
costs attendent to bus routing, maintenance, and purchase. 
Efficiency can be encouraged through appropriate fiscal 
allocation standards. 

(4) A transportation formula should recognize all legitimate 
costs associated with transportation. This includes the 
accommodation of high costs attributable to sparsity or 
density. Transportation of a few pupils over vast areas 

is mueb^more costly than transportation in densely populated 
areas. Certain conditions may require smaller and therefore 
more costly vehicles. 

(5) The funding standards should be flexible enough to accommodate 
special problems and needs, such r^s those asspciated with trans- 
portation of handicapped children. Transportation for these 
children, for example, requires smaller specially constructed 
vehicles. 

(6) Methods used in allocating transportation funds should be 
sufficiently objective to prevent arbitrary control or 
manimlatioo. 
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-me ictcite <yf t!iB art in transportation evaluation suggests ^^l^'ee 
basic alter mtLves for allocat^g funds for transportation. ihe 
assumed cost method is now utilized by some states and the BxA 
H^T^ HZssuaec. t?u^ the bus transportation program actually costs 
that which is axoended on it. Little or no standards are present to 
guide the area in encouraging it to be more efficient in routing of 
luses, h'.rrna of personnel, etc. The result of this metncd or ^^"anc- 
Trg :a^^ be in increasing inefficiency in expenditure with no appreciable 
iZrease xn service or safety. The second alternative is the approyed 
c-t approach which is used by soiie states. Such a system reguir^ 
ITvlr/ipe^iiic set of standards which predict the level J^^/^'^^^j^^ 
neaesU to_ fcn.ncea P^rti^ul^ program ^ 




'ivnultH. I's-^ng each of these aetermznanx^es - - 

is charted. The a:r>unt of funds predicted by the curve becomes the 
.-'TOun^ xr papil which is gr-anted to each area for operation or its 
™™ sysre.. The forr^la used is Y - whicn der.nes a 

cviXV3 in which Y values are related to some power of tne X ^^"^ 
cu^ve is czlled^a power curve -and establishes a line of best fit from a 
c-u'rvilinear relationship. The Y value represents the formula adjust^ 
cost while % reocesents the density in square miles per transport^ 
pupils in each agency. We suggest the use of the ager^y as the admn- 
ist^ativa unit because it is small enough in both square miles and. 
ruTfcer^- of pupils co reveal reasonably accurate data. Also, since 
U^lre only eleven areas, the number of agencies in^^ol^ M g^ve 
a more precise curvilinear relationship^ 

me Eff iciency-Cn~,e alternative is administratively less ccmpley, af^, 
r-.-e efficient th^n other alternatives. It ta'^eo coses into account 
and mkes th^ all important sparsity a primary variable. Tne nature - 
of Indian tohnols retires the use of both sparsity and o-.erall program 
-osts as bisic standards. Other data necessary for the implementation 
include total square miles for school served by buses, average daily 
^^nwesship tr^ns^rted, and total annual cost for transportation .or 
e'ach school. The zotal annual cost of transportation includes all 
current transportation costs for each agency. The average daily 
r.enbership of transported pupils transported at BIA expe.-^se >^'^o live.on 
mile or Zre from, school, with the exception of hanu^capped children 
who shoul<J U transported regardless of distance^ T\XV.r.^TJa'iA/ 
a-, serred by tcaasjorzacion should be determirM b<j suitr«c+//i5 tAe 
■jr-.-> not Sftrved f^r. the total square miles of tlTS agency. The den- 
^iL-y or *parsxty is, of course, calculated by dividing the n^moer o. 
x:ransporze<i f,,pils in average daily membership by the number of square 
miles of J red served by transportation. 

1) R^cuvm ^edT^am Allocation Standards for BIA Schools: Robert 
Davis Associates, Atlanta, Georgia, 30326; 2072. 
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The transportation cost jrsph is determined Dy qsing the -^-J^ 
cost per day ox cost per school year as the ordoaate and JP«^"*=» 
thf ah^cissa. The cost efficianty curve ?^<'"f J^^Jl^" 
dicted points o/ cost and sparsity as expected /ro« a saooth 
Fi^S Thelow simlates the general pattern ^hich «y he ohs«:ved fro« 
plotting the curve. 

The curve when plotted with true data for the Choctaw schools should 
Tfdicate iZTer co.ts for the schools in the more ^P-'^^^ ^^^-^!^ 
a;^as! ;is the density increases the costs per pupil should da^.n.sh 
E3ch ^a^ncQ Is allotted funds based on its predicted curve value. If, 
^:^A^^oncy's point is ahove the line f-/^^ """^ 
that sc^l is r.ot operating as efficiently as the other schools witrt 

s^: ifrl^rszt,. The school is ^^f/, '^AThelV^ 

dieted by the curve. On the other hand, if a school's point falls belc 
the line then it can he assumed that it is extra-efficient again the 
I'^uTallTe/is the a^unt which f.lls on line. rh.s Pl;~^- 
for efficiency and penalizes for inefficiency. The standard of effic 
Tency Ts esUlish^Tby the actual practice of all ^Sre-aes. An .nflat.^ 
facto- is- built into the formula. Each year the curve will naturally 
fesSnd to inflation hy gradually cra^rling up,.ard; however, the "jovement 
ofTl!f curve is controlled by that which constitutes average eff.c.ent 
practice among all the agencies. 



:011CLUSIONS : 



(1) Students on the Chitimacha reservation ^'^/""^P*''*^!^ '° . , 
school via public school buses. These ^^"^^'^^ 
to a variety of remarks from the bus drxvers whxch could imply 

racial prejudice. 

Recommemfo^KA: Tfie ChUUmcha School 8oMd should mzU mMi 

SSf/.^ con^ and hop^uUy, W a mXuat md^Mtayd- 
ing to aJUtviaZe. thl& pfioblvn. 

(2) CondacZ a doUlcompoJvuon, coru-acUng buAW v&. GSA ^epiace- 
ment ol aU. school boAe^. 

(3) hvtm.^lU^d wonk^hop/tAoMig Z^^' 
ing do-lt-iyoaW(i£(5 Koutlm mcui^znanct ioK buAei. (gx- ca^eci 

tdatdti'-n M<»cfi.) 

coTcmi^ng InpKoving and mUntaiyung emtcng nx>adA on t}xt 
tntiAt x^iCJLvaZion. 

(5) con-^iderabh.' savings in the 1740 budget could be realized by 
^ ^ Scing the tKonty-five CSA vehicles that are not utilized 
effectively. 



(4) 
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FOOD SERVICES: 



The evaluation team sampled the food served to the student body while 
visiting Choctaw Central High School' on occasion. If, our aim in 
education is in part to teach students acceptable behavior and manners 
as well as, provide them with a balanced diet, it seems to this evalua^- 
tion team that the atmosphere within the dining area and the quality ^ 
and quantity of food should have a real impact upon the basic objectives 
of our educational systetti. Most dining areas in schools operated by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs leave something to be deisred when one con^- 
siders th:.s is: a "home-^awayyfrom-home** for large number ' of students, 
consuming large quantities of food. Each student enters the dining 
area, approxirr^tely 540 times during the school year. Whatever the 
etnnic hackgxo'jnd, or cultural group, the *'home atmosphere*" is con- 
siderably different than dining halls of the schools operated within 
the educational system of the Bureau of Indian Affairs schools.. Why 
does the dining area have to be "blase*'? Why do students have to eat 
their food from serving trays? Even in cafeterias throughout the 
United Staizes, foods are served in individual portions, the dishes 
are placed upon the table, and the tray is immediately r&aoved. Why 
do the walls of the dining area Tave to be devoid of student art work 
of various kinds, or piped in stereo mu^ic? Why do the architects design 
the dish washing area in proximity to the dining area where those people 
who are still eating are disturbed by the banging and clanging of trays, 
silverv^sre, pots, pahs, etc? How successful are the menus in relation 
to the distribution of food supplies from the central warehouse? Could 
the position ceilings be modified to eliminate student help and provide 
job opportunities for citizens of the community? Adults serving food 
inaj be somGfwhat more considerate and conscientious concerning serving 
individual portions than students who are concerned about finishing up 
their detail as quickly as possible. Do administrator's provide oppor- 
tunities for food service personnel to attend briefing sessions to learn 
the latest '"state of the art" in methods and techniques of preparing 
foods in qjijantity? The team realizes it is an art in itself to prepare 
foods in quantity and maintain a semblance of "home cooking" and a pride 
in providing students with their daily dietary requirements. If boarding 
schools provide a " bome^away-from^home" then students should be given the 
opportmnity of consuming their daily food requirements in an atmosphere 
that would resamblQ a "home-like" environment. 

Wo realize that, in the case of Food Services, we have merely raised 
more OTestionrr OuA ^^icormzndation, th(iAt{^on,z, thout thz ca^^QtoAia 
6ta^^6 cmwcn these qjUiioM to thtOt om ^atU^action andtjiat 

To this we add a small recommendation. Thz coofu should pubtUh tixz 
me>ia ^oK alZ ^.tidtttU cbxd t^ach^u to nott thz moxiZ plmrUng ^ok each day. 
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VIII - Cdnm^ICATION 



HOne^SCHOOL P^ELATIONS : . \ . 

r \ 

CaimuAi cation is a well-vrorn word. It means tkat people are brought 
closer together in their purposes because\hey understand each other 
-tram M^at is said between them.. Many times\it's what is not naid 
that cc^mi^ic:ates negatively. Our observe^tions and information 
search in ^his area should be of particular tisfe to the teachers. 

from xnfccm^tian gathered by the questionnaire there is every indxca-- 
i:xo0) that there is not good coimunication between home and school. 
Seventy -six pi)rcent of the ^ responses disagreed with the idea that 
±here is a form of positive commnication among the population ser- 
viced by th0 schools. And yet, the students indicated in their 
(jUestLonn^ire response that they were comfortable in expressing their 
^eelinss to teachers (-^^ 

When we consider tliat the level of acad&nic accomplishment places the 
majority o€ the Indian community in the laboring class, there is 
every indication that there may not be time, understanding or know- 
ledge erf how to coamxnicate on the subject of academia . 

Tcac-hisrs ^y think they are communicating when in realiiy these 
BCtivltxes may take on an air of directing^ Educational camunica- 
txon £s fiot an 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. situation. The teaching personnel 
extricate tht^msalves from the community and on that premise rire not 
^ecA c^he.r- than in their professional setting. 

lOe ^tcormind that ^pzcUat z^o^ bz made by thz iaaittiu a^d. tkt 
School bccLui to bnZytg izuchoM and pcuiznt/^ togiLtfte/i in mee^tcng^ to 
ttUMc ahou;t i)iz idzalogizJi and mzthodi^ ion. azzomplUiiing thziti miUuat 
go<l^. Aif^ong the alternatives to be considered in this matter are: 
pacerft-teachor meetings, individual meetings of student counselors 
and parents^ sensitivity sessions for parents and teachers, parent- 
teacher ncw.sJ enters, teacher notices to parents (via students) on 
IcdrAir^g activities/ parent-student-teacher forums and special student 
council nneeimg*" with all t>^achers. 

Morale is biyh or low according to the extent to which people feel 
goo^ about Vifhat they are doing. Our conclusions and recommendations 
about the morale in these schools as-a-whole are taken from the 
opinions and attitudes of the persons who shared their feelings with 
US. 

I) CQ, Appendices D and E, Domain il9, O'jestions 13,18,23,25,27 and 29 
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The student morale is high, ev£»/) exemplary in some of the upper 
grades. Students are generally happy with w^t they are doing. 
They are generally proud to be in a Choctaw or Chitimacha school 
and they have a ^desire to improve through education/ Parents have 
a good spirit and a good feeling aJbout^the schools. Morale is lower 
among the teachers and lowest in the ranks of administration. We 
have not made a judgement about the degree of high and low morale, 
but only the comparison of four groups. 

Indices we have identified fox loir morale among teachers are these: 

(1) the tendency among many teachers to do only as much as 
they have to do is due in great part to . . . 

(2) the fact that a high rate of performance is not always 
recognized and often goes unrewmrded. 

We K2xiommi that adminUt/uUDU bzgin XmodLatoJ^,^ to InJjUatz a 
^yttw oi Kzcognition and Kmi/vd ^oK higk^compzXzncy Jui teacking 

This system will, of course, have to be based on the creation of 
teaching standards and techniques for recognizing their attainment 
by observation. ^ 

The low morale of administrators is due to a number of f sectors among 
which are these: 

(1) Instability in the Bureau of Indian Affairs' central 
administration. 

(2) Inability to out-live the difficulties which the past 
years brought to the Choctaw education complex. 

(3) Insecurity in the face of the flexing muscles of the 
tribal officials in this age of "self -determination.'' 

(4) Some incompetencies born of all of these. 

(5) ^r)d th^ nature of tht "in-'breedin^" of families in 
official positions within the administration of the 
Choctaw Agency. 

These phenomena militate* against an administration of individuals 
who feel good about what they are doing. Our special report to the 
client further delineates the alternatives available in modeling a 
well-adjusted administration. 
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IX - PERSONNEL 



In this chapter we concern ourselves with two aspects of the most 
important province of human resources; hiring practices and the 
adequacy of teaching personnel for accreditation. 

The prel i mi nary^'i nformat i on we received on these subjects indicated 
at least some concern inV these matters. Our later information 
pointed out serious problems, especially in the cycle for hiring. 
Hopefully our suggestions here will be of assistance to the 
dec i s i on-make rs . 



HIRING^PRACTICES : 

In the past the Choctaw Agency has had to depend on the Office of 
Teacher Recruitment (in Albuquerque) for the hiring of instructional 
staff. Quite apart frdm any question of the reorganization of that 
Central Office function, we find this process to have been cumber- 
some and inefficient. We recommend that the Southeastern agencies 
follow the trend being set in other^BIA areas to recruit and hire 
the'staff for those agencies. This should allow for at least 
these new advantages: (1) special attentio'n to the particular 
needs in f i 1 1 i ng ' pos i t i ons due to a regional focus rather than 
a National scope, (2) a better opportunity to encourage ent;ry 
into the education professions from the communities in the 
Southeastern agencies, (3) less bureacracy and fewer steps for 
processing the employment actions. 

The basic programs in the Agency are serviced by Civil Service 
personnel . Ove|-lay programs uti 1 i ze temporary personnel paid 
for by government titled monies. At the present when a Civil^ 
Service position becomes vacant, temporary personnel are put in 
that position until such time that the hiring practices rela=ting 
to Indian preference can be negotiated. - 

The Agency Officefeels that they are overstaffed with high 
income teachers with Civil Service status which tends to disallow 
or negate creative management with new programs^ The agency personne 
office would like to replace some of the "near retired" personnel 
'with younger dynamic personalities at the Mississippi State salary 
schedule which is very much lower than Civil Service scale. 

We do not recommend the tendency to lower teacher wages in order 
to* solve the b.udgetary dijemmas of the Choctaw Agency. It is the 
opinion of this evaluation team that the wage scales are justified, 
in spite of the variance between Federal and Mississippi State 
levels. The solution, in our opinion, is our recommendation that 
all hiring be done on teache r- compe ten cy basis, well defined and 
understood by candidates, whether Civil Service regulations 
apply or not. The answer to the question of educational quality 
is not in the 
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lowering of present salaries. Quite the contrary is the case. The 
regards must be made in relation to the desired outcome. Likewise the 
standards of performance must /natch the expected outcome, high quality 
teaching. 

In a special report to the client entitled ''the third dimension of 
tlus evctluation" we have repeated this recommendation. To paraphrase it : 
the ii c Terence between the Job standards and the actual performance of 
an employee is the critical area of decision-making for keeping or 

rel erasing that person. 

ADEQUA CY O F PERSCN NEL : 

Here we choose to refer not only to adequacy in terms of qualifica^tions , 
hut also to the numbers of instructional personnel. We found the tea- 
chats to liave been as well-prepared as we have found in other school 
^yst^'as. Thi^ is nut tp say the members of this team are content with the 
"ozoducts" of the university schools of education. This is not a decision 
ixca in which tha client usually enters. Thus, we doubt he will be able 
to hive any major impact on that system which tends to mold persons into 
one shape which they believe to be the "U.S.A. teacher." Btit it is worth' 
'Ti^?peating our heavy emphasis on the need for in-service training in the 
foregoing chapters in light of the complaint we register herei 

Teachers in the Choctaw schools must meet Mississippi State requirements* 
Accreditation 'is therefore not the criterion of adequacy on which we base 
our recommendation. We recommend that alt tuacking ptUOmtt b(L IrvtoA- 
s^'i-ewzd conc<>AyiLi^ thdJji QKoMp oi and comm<;On^nt to tha pkiZo^opkiu and 
poUy^jy:^ education in tht ChoatM Ha^tOA Plan. Decisions as to their 
.^tne^s for work in the Choctaw and Chitimacha schools should be made on 
'^his ground as well as on the basis of their past experience and paper 
credentials. 

In regard to the adequacy of teachers in numbers sufficient to fill the 
noeds of the schools, we say this. Teacher loads could be more justly 
distributed, in some cases. This is a responsibility of ^ the principals. 
UT^wever, every school will find itself staffed with a few "work horses" 
crjipable of much wore than others. This should be expected, and rewards 
.s/iouJ<i be arranged for these high performers. We have not made ene assess- 
ment of teacher need on the basis of per-pupil ratios alone. (These are 
not out of line with national norms.) But we have tried to get an over- 
view ot cencher p^*rformance in making a recoimendation on numbers. We 
/idcormeM that a tzadkoA should not be a6feed to be fiupon^lbla ion, mon,z 
^tixd^tvU than that taachdK cuui in^Vtuct with indlvldaalLze.d mtihodt. 

1) Chapters III, IV ^ M 

2) cf. Chapter TII \ 
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7his will mejn varying ratios, from one* teacher to another. Those 
strong, talehtdd individuals who can competently p^form in the above 
"^manjaer with greater numbers should be advanced in step and gtade for it. 

mis Qvaluation team has gained strong impressions of the teaching force 
in the<?e schools. Being educators ourselves , we never cease to admire 
the dedication and search which we see evidenced in* most of these people. 
?/^..cnaimented earlier that, as a group, the instructional staff in these 

-.V>oi2 are "up tight", tense, worried and on edge. ^We believe that 
'^.lau of the reason^ for this unfortunate situation is due to the factors 
outlined in this chapter and the previous chapter on communication. 
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X - DORMITORIES 



,The special report. on the *'Out-of -Classroom Activities'' has been 
'-relayed due to the slowness of responses from the dormitory personnel • 
We cannot justly faaJJ^anyone in that delay* No one knoifrs the pres- 
svre which this da/dlin^^4i^ imposed more than this evaluation team. 
We ^re :rroatly indeb^edto^k^^onimitinent of Mr. Vernon Shook in 
^akir/j this portion of*?7J&-«'^udy for us, and to the efficiency with 

he promises to provide the results of that study once the inform-- 
lo*^ hn" bpen r'^ceived and analyzed. 

We ret\T th** clt :nt to the previous findings recorded in our Preliminary 



A 



i) Pr^^Iindn^ru J^oport, Chapter XT* 
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XX - RECOMMENDATIONS 



sihcerely suggest: 

Thcit thG superintendent initiate a planning conference to revise 
educational philosophies . . * at least every other year. 

That the ChDCtaw tribe and the agency meet to assign their annual 
pryorizJes well ahead of the budget cycleb down curve in order to 
piciCc? priorities for expenditures for the ensuing fiscal year. 

Th^it the Choctaw school organize a planning comnission to provide 
for the future needs of ' their populace in the form of a "iriaster 

Ttat the year-round school be introduced on a volunteer basis at 
Chcvtaw Central High School, with solid preparation, assessment, 
cr^irmunication and evaluation procedures dSsigned in advance. ) 

That the principal client. Director of the Southeastern Agencies, 
ytepare a convincing argument in defense of the pupil-cost unit 
system for the consideration of the Commissioner • 

That immediate attention be given to the repair of three school 
plants and that master planning include a projection for needea 
new facilities. 

i: thc^ Choctaw School Board give serious consideration to these 
^ ^coim<znJai:ions, since they will be the principal education planners 
for the Choctaw people. 

2t:c.t th-j Choctaw Agency formulate policy to implement Career Education 
cuirxculum with the assistance of federal funds for this purpose. 

Ti.at these schools recognize the importance of individualized instruc- 
tion and ac*pxire consultants to coordinate teacher training in it* 

TJ^ut «3t curriculum committee be organized and authorized to carry out 
the ^c'ven areas included in the curriculum province of thii- ov2rjatxcn 

/ 

4 

That a unified phonics reading program be introduced to all the 
teachers, one which is based on dialogue and a simplified formia 
tor decodinc:;. \^ 

"^hnt the curriculum committee produce a quaJit'^ curriculum awide. 



11\ Thect du annual conference be held for instructors and adminis- 
trator'^, to air their differences and to agree on their strategics ^ 

J4. That the Mathematics curriculum be related to the career education 

rhrft ta^ Cbocta^^ School Board and the BIA Agency design and employ 

/- i.^ternal civaluation as an extension of the present attempt, 
makinq modifications and adding new foci as their needs demand. 

Tha*- the master planning commission take cognizance of a need to 
^r,clt-f^ ir ^M'r phxlozophies and policies the^m subjects: career 
c^iuc^tJr->, i.-T't inflation education and a posture on compulsory 

/■". r;\7- tc^tir^q f^sk force be organized to make a comprehensive 

v»?:Z r-'-".tr2y to ihe curriculum committee well before the 

'^hst in tre larger schools the teacher^supervisoJi fulfill the role 

^h-:scTi^e Webster teacher and that, in the sillier schools, this 
role t^i* filliji by ^the principal. j 

rt^t f rT^^uC art program be extended to every child in the<^e 
'-fJ'.ru-jf^^^vi ' h:>uikiana communities. 

\ 

riat Title I progi^ams integrate with the master plan and philosophy 

\ \ 

:^:2t b^lxnjual education be gradually introduced in six Choctaw 
olf^xentary schools due to the predominance of the native l^ncjaage 
v^r t,he firct language of the majority. 

Tha*: the c^TTiculnm committee should insist that Health Education 
-.ri.^^ intrcaucorl Into the currib^lum in all schools at all 



. r/,n.uvi seminars for new teachers and in-ser\'ic<k 
rruir^iny rir-, ^^jna hf^ designed for all tf^^^rhers to study thf^ rtnctau^ 

* ' ^r^jr^i re-t^iiaped -md nadc nK^rc offxcient bv allorat- 
rnq funds on an efficiency carve calculated with the two determinants 
f'f- ac^:t-p**r-pvpil ^nd sparsity. 

rhjt trjod ^f^xvxco staffs address the questions raised in this cvalua- 

tuir^. f-^s fh.-yr sati- 'potior .7n*^ that of f^hc students. 
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26. That special efforts be made by the faculties and the school board 
to bring teachers and parents together in meetings to talk about 
the ideologies and methods for accomplishing their mutual goals. 



27. Thaz administrators begin immediately to initiate a system of 

recognition and reward for high competency in teaching performance* 

2^. That the Southeastern Agencies follow the trend being set in other 
BIA areas to recruit and hire the staff for those agencies* 

20* That all hlzlng be done on a teacher-competency basis* 

3<J* That all teaching personnel be interviewed concerning their grasp 
of and cormizment to the. philosophies and policies of education in 
the Choctaw Piaster Plan* 
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POSTSCRIPT 



Ihc ^v^laation team el Messrs. Rebertf Sward and Young are grateful to 
a great Awnber of highly professional men and women who assisted us. 
Although th^y no rospoaslhle /or the predse marnier in which 

wc hdve fientted their Advice^ they are worthy of praise for any merit 
which uBt/ be dee/ned to have come thsouyh or/er words. 

Thz Local Choctaw evaluation Coitziittae has been ideally sincere and 
cooperative fxom the start of this project. 

Oujc colL^a^es *tr the Indian Education Resource Center have been sup- 
pornive, inter^isted and involved in ways we couldn't have anticipated. 

The Indian Affairs Data Center has been rest responsive. All the peopl 
we taJ.Ked with awl wrote to' in the Choctaw and Chitimacha conzmxnities 
hzvc been unswejr/ingly honest and courteous to us. 

/ 

The teKhtjrs of young children in all the schools in this evaluation 
have^ renewed cur convictions about our chosen profession. 

7b dll of these vital participants we finish this report as we began 
itr on the sam note, we introduced this final report with commentary 
on tht concept of '^survival." We finish it with the beautiful but 
r)iting words of a poet about "education for survival" and rationale 
fox this evaluation. 

Tellijnj lies to the young is wron:;. 

Proving to tham that lies are true is wrong. 

Telling them that God's in his heaven 

and all's well with the world is wrong. 

The yourg know what you mean. The 

young are people. 

fell thax the difjiculties can't be counted ^ 
and let tha:n see not only what will be 
but soe with clarity these present times. 
S^y obstzclos exit>t they must encounter/ 
Sorrow happens^ hardship happens. 
To hcLl with tt/ Who /leirer knew 
the price of happiness will lioc h-ippy. 
forgive TO drrpr you recxysnize, 
it will repeat it^alf/ increase, 

£:nd afnex-'/ards our pupils ' 
will "Ot fcsr:ivo In us what we forgave. 



Yoxtushenko 



